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THE MINISTERIAL PROPOSAL. 


ig sketch of Parliamentary Reform proposed by Mr. 
DisraELt on behalf of the Government may be termed 

bad, or not so very bad, according to the light in which 
it is regarded. In no light can it possibly be termed good. 
There is nothing statesmanlike in it, nothing giving hope of 
finality or fixity, no reliance on bold principles, no happy 
adaptation of old things tonew. From the Conservative point 
of view it may even be regarded as very bad. It does not 
bear on the face of it anything like a Conservative stamp. It 
offers no impediment to that degradation of the franchise against 
which Mr. DisraE.t used to declaim. It provides in no way 
for that emancipation of the counties from alien influences on 
which Mr. DisrakE.i used to insist. It is a poor, rae 
faltering measure so far as Conservative principles go. It 
is nothing but the Bill of last Session, with a little colourable 
alteration. At auctions sometimes, when bids have been 
made for ten or twenty or a hundred pounds, and the bidding 
flags a little, some bystander, for the mere pleasure of keeping 
things going, and without any idea of committing himself, calls 
out “Guineas.” The bid is substantially the same, but a 
little different in form, and the fun is kept up. The new 
Reform Bill is only a cry of “ Guineas” over the Bill of last 
Session. It is a few shillings more Conservative, and that 
is all. But, as a Bill which may be modified and improved 
in Committee, it does not seem to us such a very bad Bill. 
The very limited extent to which a redistribution of seats is 
pro to be carried may create a difficulty, for it will be 
very invidious in the leader of the Opposition to condemn 
towns to disfranchisement, or second seats to extinction, 
which the Ministry has spared; and it is only on the 
question of extending the redistribution of seats that the 
Conservatives can now make any effective fight. Otherwise 
the Bill might easily be made a better Bill than that which 
Mr. Guiapstone proposed. ‘The Conservatives, having en- 
tirely abandoned their ground of last Session, having con- 
sented to a blank reduction of the pecuniary qualification, 
and having shown themselves incapable of devising any 
counterbalancing checks or makeweights, can now make no 
serious resistance on the figure of the franchise. If the 
franchise is not degraded by being reduced from a 10l. rental 
to a 6l. rating qualification, it will scarcely be degraded 
by being reduced to a 5/. rating. The Conservatives have 
begun rolling down a hill at the bottom of which, as Lord 
Dersy himself plainly owned he was aware, there was 
nothing but household suffrage. ‘The antidote he proposed 
was illusory if household suffrage is bad, for in many 
boroughs—for example, to take instances at random, in 
Macclesfield, Merthyr, Rochdale, and Wolverhampton — it 
would be n that every voter with a Ol. rating 
franchise should have five votes, and use them, in order to 
balance the votes of householders rated below 61. The 
county qualification will scarcely be maintained at a zol. 
rating qualification, for the House has already sanctioned a 
14l. rental qualification. And the Conservatives must be 
well aware of this. They only call out “ Guineas” in order 
that the public may see they can call out something. The 
figures can easily be altered in Committee; and although this 
system of altering the British Constitution by knocking otf 
successive six and eightpences, just as an attorney’s bill is 
taxed, seems to us a very poor one, yet the worst adversaries 
of the Government ought in fairness to own that if, as is pro- 
bable, Mr. Disrazti is ultimately forced to take off a few 
more six and eightpences than Mr. GLaDsTONE proposed to 
do, and to accept perhaps a §/. rating franchise in boroughs 
and a tol. or 12/. rating franchise in counties, the result 
will, on the six-and-cightpence theory, be tolerably satis- 


We hope the House of Commons will not sv fer itself to be 
deluded into any long controversy about rental and rating. 
It is supposed that there is something constitutional and con- 
servative in taking rating instead of rental, and that rating is 
more associated with the bearing of State burdens. There 
could not be a greater delusion. They are only two figures 
ina table. The surveyor first takes the rental of a house— 
that which the tenant pays, or which, if the house were let, 
might fairly be asked for it—and this sum is put in the rental 
column. He then puts in another column the amount 
which the rental is worth to the landlord, who has, out 
of the rent, to provide for repairs and insurance. This 
is the rateable value. If in every place the same per- 
centage for these burdens of the landlord were allowed, 
as it ought to be, there could be no possible difference 
whether the rent or the rateable value settled the qualifica- 
tion. 14 per cent. would probably be, on ordinary house pro- 
perty, a fair deduction for repairs and insurance. If the tenant 
pays 7/., the landlord on an average perhaps clears 61. Accord- 
ing to this, it would make no difference if the elector got his 
qualification because the rental of his house was 7/. or because 
the rateable value was 61/., and the proposal of Mr. Disrae.1 
this year would be identical with that of Mr. GiapsTone 
last year. But, unfortunately, the percentage allowed for the 
expenses of the landlord is a mere matter of local custom. 
In some boroughs only ten per cent. is allowed; in some the 
allowance is actually as high as fifty per cent. ; and this makes 
a rating qualification a purely accidental means of excluding 
or including voters. It is said, we do not know how truly, 
that there are 10l. householders now on the register who 
would lose their qualification with a 6/. rating franchise. 
They pay 10/. to the landlord, but an absurd local custom 
decides that they shall only be rated at 5/. The Bill pro- 
posed by Mr. Hunt does something to remedy this mischief, 
but not much, for it leaves the rate of reduction to vary with 
each county, and to be fixed every year by a Board. No 
one can be sure, therefore, that a 6/. rating, even if Mr. 
Hunt's Bill is carried, will be equal, as it ought to be, to 
about a 7/. rental. The present rating, again, cannot 
be abandoned all at once; and, as things now are, a 61. 
rating franchise would scarcely give more votes than an 
8/. rental franchise. To place themselves in the posi- 
tion of last year, the Liberal can scarcely fail to ask 
for a 5l. rating instead of a 6/. But in course of time the 
mode of rating will produce a uniformity throughout the 
kingdom, and the 5/. gy be brought below 
the standard of a 71. rental. ere is, therefore, nothing at 
all Conservative in the proposal to have a 6/. rating franchise. 
It is based on a desire to take advantage of temporary 
inequalities. The Opposition, with apparent fairness, will in 
its turn take advantage of these temporary inequalities to 
demand a reduction of the figure of rating; and in the end 
the franchise will be, what Mr. Disrar.i terms, “ degraded” 
more than if he had accepted a 7/. rental qualification. 
Liberals need not mind this, but it is difficult to see why 
Conservatives should like it. 

We see little or no objection to Mr. Disrak1t’s fancy fran- 
chises in themselves, although the effects he calculates they 
will produce are mainly based on the supposition that the 
county franchise is to be raised from a 14/. rental, at which 
it was fixed last year, to a 20/. rating qualification. 121. 
rating is the more probable figure, unless the House, liking 
a sort of symmetry and having fixed the borough franchise 
at a $l. rating, chooses to take the double of this for the 
counties, and fixes a 10/. rating. If there were a sl. rating 
qualification in boroughs and a 1ol. rating qualification in 
counties, every householder who had one of the fancy 
franchises would already vote as an occupier. The fancy 
franchises would thus become a substitute for the lodger 
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qualification proposed last year by Mr. Giapstonze. The 
question, therefore, is whether these fancy franchises ought 
to be accepted in lieu of a. lodger franchise; and 
the subject, which was never reached in the debates of last 
Session, deserves a fuller discussion than it has hitherto re- 
ceived. But those who think the Government proposal satis- 
factory must remember that lodgers, paying what for poor 
people is a high rent, constitute a large proportion of that very 
class, the skilled artisans of great towns, which has, as every 
one admits, a claim to the suffrage. And the lodger who pays 
four shillings a week for rooms, and cannot get a whole house 


to himself, will naturally ask, why another man who can get | 


a house to himself at half-a-crown a week should have a vote 
simply because he inhabits that house, while the lodger must 
have 30/.in the Savings Bank, or 50/. in the Funds, or 
keep four dogs, in order to vote. But we see no reason why 
the Government should not adopt one more fancy fran- 
chise, and take in 10l. lodgers. It is otherwise with the 
redistribution of seats. Here, and here alone, we recognise 
something in the proposal in accordance with Mr. Disrar.i’s 
former speeches, although he has now given up that plan of 
grouping adjacent but unrepresented towns to which last 
year he attached so much importance. Still the proposal of 
the Government embodies the three main points which he- has 
formerly laid down that a good scheme of redistribution ought 
to embrace—the maintenance of small boroughs, the assign- 
ment of the second seats of small boroughs to large un- 
represented towns, and the consideration of the claim of the 
counties to increased representation. As compared with the 
scheme of last year, Mr. Disraewi’s plan has also the great 
advantage of doing away with that impracticable system 
of grouping which was the worst feature of Mr. GLapsTone’s 
Retorm Bill. 
Government is timid to excess. Mr, Disrarti himself stated 


that the small borough seats might be reckoned at nearly | 


160. More than 130.0f these would remain exactly as they 


are. However good the argument in favour of small boroughs yin Mayors of the Palace, hold their dominions by no 


may be, it is impossible to suppose that 130 is their right pro- 
portion, or that the position they hold is one which they can 
long retain. It may be greatly doubted whether the timidity 
of the Government is really Conservative, and whether the 
proposal of the last Government to give twenty-six new seats 
to counties and sixteen to English boroughs was not really a 
iore Conservative measure than that now proposed. At present, 
if the Government deals boldly with small boroughs, it can 
ensure that a large proportion of the transferred seats shall 
go to counties; but it cannot be sure of this if it leaves the 
number of small boroughs excessive, and remits it to a 
reformed Parliament to say what shall be done with them. 


MYSORE. 


ORD CRANBORNE’S qualified concession to the Rajah 

of Mysore will be received with warm satisfaction by 
the Princes of India. The Rasau, who is between seventy and 
eighty years of age, receives after long delay the assurance that 
his adoption of a successor will be recognised by the Government 
of India. ‘The extent of the rights which will be transmitted 
to the Rasan’s heir is prudently reserved for future considera- 
tion. ‘The reigning prince has for five-and-thirty years been 
excluded from the administration of his dominions, and Lord 
Cranborve has given no positive promise that the native sove- 
reignty will at any time be re-established. But the adopted son 
will in any case inherit the rank and the personal revenues of 
the Manarasan; and perhaps it may be thought expedient to 
make him a real as well as a titular ruler. Lord Cannine, 
in 1860, with the assent of the Home Government, guaran- 
teed the right of adoption to all princes above the rank 
of Jagheerdar, who at that time governed their own 
dominions. It was justly supposed that the limiting clause 
was framed for the express purpose of excluding the Rajah 
of Mysore from the benefit of the grant. Lord Datuovusie 
had given credence to a vague statement that the Rayan had 
declared his intention of not adopting an heir, and Lord 
CanninG had received private information, which may pro- 
bably have been authentic, to the same effect. Although the 
Rasau has since repeatedly announced his purpose of con- 
forming to the usual custom, it is not unlikely that he 
may have thought that his restoration to sovereignty would 
be facilitated by the belief that his possessions would 
revert at his death to the Supreme Government. As if 
for the purpose of deprecating an opposition in India which 
was not to be feared in the House of Coinmons, Lord 
CRraNBORNE argued that the sovereignty of Mysore would not 


have descended even toa lineal heir; and he therefore in. 
ferred that the question bd we right of adoption was com- 
tively insignificant, although it is impogsible t he 
confine the rights of the the 
session of the Rasan’s private fortune. It was judicious tg 
postpone the political question of the future administration 
of Mysore; and Lord CransorNe may be trusted to avoid 
the error and injustice of an illusory concession which would 
be inevitably misunderstood. Indian princes will refuse to 
admit that sovereign rank can, under any circumstances, be 
held as a life estate. If it were necessary for the good of the 
people of Mysore, or even on grounds of high policy, that the 
existing sequestration should be rendered perpetual, the heir 
of the present MAHARAJAH must be regarded, not as a private 
person, but as a titular ruler who has been suspended from the 
exercise of his functions. 


The history of Mysore has been told in a spirited volume and 
in several pamphlets by Major Evans BELL, who, after urging 
on public grounds the restoration of the native sovereignty, has 
now, since his retirement from the service, become the avowed 
agent or advocate of the Ragan. The dynasty was founded 
four hundred years ago by a Rajpoot adventurer, and i 
the middle of the last century it was practically sdpesandid 
by Hyper Aut and openly suppressed by Tippoo. After the 
taking of Seringapatam and the death of the SULTAN in 1799, 
it became necessary to divide the conquered territories be- 
tween the Company and its ally, the Nizam. Lord Wet- 
LESLEY, however, thinking it inexpedient to aggrandize the 
Nizam too largely, devised the plan of carving out a con- 
siderable principality for the infant heir of the Hindoo princes, 
who still survives as titular Rajah of Mysore. The arrange- 


_ment was embodied in a treaty of partition with the Nizam; 


On the other hand, the proposal of the present ang a subsidiary treaty, defining the rights of the Company 


and of the Ragan, was concluded with his representatives, 
It is admitted on all hands that the Merovingians of 
Mysore, having been effectually dethroned by the Mussul- 


hereditary right. The title rests wholly on the English 
conquest, and on Lord WELLEsLEY’s subsequent donation ; 
and the conditions of the grant are clearly defined in the 
treaties with the Nizam, and with the Kagan himself. Lord 
CRANBORNE’s contention that the sovereignty was only con- 
ceded for life is barely consistent with the words of the 
treaty. The dominions which are respectively assigned to the 
Company and to the Nizam are declared to be held “ in full 
“right and sovereignty for ever,” while the contracting 
parties only agree that the Manarasan Kisunarasau 
Oopiaver Benauver “ shall possess the territory hereinatter 
“ described.” It is not clear that the omission of words of per- 
petuity implies any limitation on the tenure of the Mysore prin- 
cipality. ‘The motives which recommended the creation or re- 
vival of the dynasty were not contingent on the life of an infant; 
and it might be argued with some plausibility that the Niza 
had a vested interest in the maintenance of a minor State in 
his neighbourhood, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Treaty of 1799. Both the treaties are made binding on the 
parties for the usual term of “as long as the sun and moon 
“shall endure,” and it is not easy to understand why the 
treaty should have coincided in duration with the universe, 
if it was to become absolutely void on the demise of the first 
incumbent. 


In 1811, the Ragan, then aged sixteen, assumed the govern- 


ment of his dominions, ‘The Government of Calcutta appears 
to have exercised little or no control over his administration, 
which was naturally careless and extravagant. In 1832, in 
consequence of the discontent of the inhabitants, and of a 
local rebellion, Lord Wittiam Bentinck exercised a power 
reserved in the treaty, by temporarily suspending the Hie 
from his administrative functions. It was expressly arranged 
that the Government should be conducted by native agents, 
in anticipation of the time when the Prince should be 
restored to his authority; but as years passed on, the 


return to the normal system seemed to become more and. 


more remote. The English Commissioner introduced great 
improvements into the conduct of affairs, and the prosperity 
of the country has been fully restored. It is not surprising 
that English Viceroys and administrators should be unwill- 
ing to promote the revival of the former abuses; but the 
rights of the Rajan have not been fully considered, and it is 
possible that his subjects might prefer a moderate amount 
of misgovernment to the invidious and levelling control 
of English Commissioners and agents. Lord Da nousiz 
would probably, in conformity with his general policy, 
have proclaimed the annexation of Mysore to the Com- 
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pany’s dominions if he had not relied on the Rasau’s 
1pr intention to abstain from adopting an heir, and 
on a statement made by the Kagan himself to the Governor- 
General, that none of his family for twenty generations 
had passed the age of sixty. Lord Canning was the 
first to determine on the appropriation of Mysore, and neither 
Lord Exein nor Sir Joun Lawrence has dissented from his 
icy. Lord CranBorne, however, has been impressed by 
the anxiety of the Mahratta Rajahs, and of other Indian 
rinces, for the security of the Mysore dynasty. Although 
d Canninc’s promise has been observed in the case of all 
rulers governing their own dominions, the denial of adoptive 
hereditary right in Mysore seems to have created considerable 
alarm. Prudence and justice alike dictated the concession ; 
and it may be doubted whether Lord Cranzorne’s astute 
examination of the words of the treaty was altogether 
advisable. 

Since Lord Cannin@’s general grant of the right of adoption, 
which only conformed to nearly uniform precedents, no 
Hindoo dynasty can die out, except by the choice of the 
reigning Prince. The expediency of supporting native States 
has been approved in recent times by a revolution of opinion. 
The opposite policy of extending on every practicable occa- 
sion the direct sovereignty of the supreme Government cul- 
minated during the Viceroyalty ot Lord Da.uousir; and 
there were plausible reasons for holding that a protectorate 
involved responsibility tor probable misgovernment, while the 

ple of dependent States were deprived by the paramount 
ier ef the natural remedy of insurrection. Later expe- 
rience, however, in Oude and in other provinces, has shown 
that loyalty to native princes is often stronger than apprecia- 
tion of vigorous and economical administration. It was a 
fortunate circumstance during the Mutiny that Lord ELLen- 
BOROUGH, after conquering Gwalior, had restored Scinp1a to 
his dominions; for, if the country had been annexed, the 
Government would in 1857 have had to deal with a 
formidable Mahratta Pretender, and not with a loyal or 
prudent ally. Nearly all the dependent princes preserved 
their allegiance to the supreme Government, although in 
some cases their contingents revolted. It now appears that it 
is often safer to govern dependent States through their rulers 
than to substitute English officers for native princes. It isa 
defect in the system of Indian administration that it leaves no 
room for native ambition ; and an outlet for surplus energies 
is provided by the opportunity of rising to rank and office 
under Hindoo or Mussulman rulers. Unless a reaction takes 
place, it is highly probable that Lord Cranzorne or his suc- 
cessor will restore the administration of Mysore to the heir of 
the throne. For the present it was pertectly justifiable to 
abstain {from a premature decision of a question on which there 
is a conflict of authoritative opinion. 


THE CONDUCT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


AST Monday the House of Commons witnessed a most 
melancholy exhibition. Mr. Diskar.i was to unfold the 

final intentions of the Government about Reform, and an eager 
House waited with curiosity and anxiety to hear how the 
great problem was to be solved, and to see whether Mr. 
Diskat.i, now that he must throw off his veil of secresy, could 
reveal himself in the character of a statesman. No occasion 
could have been more interesting; no opportunity could 
have been more brilliant; and certainly no result could 
have been more disappointing. In a short speech, with a 
faltering air, with every mark of dejection and self-mistrust, 
Mr. DisrakLi proposed a poor, bad, bald scheme of Reform, 
without a trace in it of novelty or of statesmanship, or 
even of partisan cleverness. He showed plainly that he knew 
how very bad his Bill was, and especially how bad it was for 
him to have to propose it. ‘his was the end of his ingenious 
theories of the British Constitution, of his hardly-earned 
leadership of the House, of that old dream of a philosophical 
Toryism resting ou the love of the people which used to haunt 
his brain, Ali he could offer to his country, when the time 
came for him to ofler something great, was a poor reflex of 
the Reform Bill of his auversaries. Probably, if the secrets 
of the Cabinet could be revealed, it would be easily 
discerned how it happened that Mr. Disrarui’s Bill was 
such a poor, tame, flat thing, so inadequate to the expectations 
he had raised, so very disappointing to his party and to the 
country. Even while he spoke, however, le could hardly 
bring himself to believe that he had really made that proposal 
on Retorm by which he was to be judged. He clung to the 
departing forms of his shadowy Resolutions. He could not 


be convinced but that they still might do him some good. In 
_ a plaintive, puzzled way he suggested that some of the Resolu~ 

tions really seemed to him not so utterly worthless, if only 
_ they could be made to serve the purpose of gaining time for 
him, and of clearing him of the responsibility of such a Bill 
_as he had said he would bring in. He shrank with instine- 
tive dread from being answerable as a Minister for no 
better Bill than that he had proposed. And yet he must have 
known before he quitted the House that all hope of delay 
was over. If he had nothing better to propose than that 
which he had proposed, he must propose it and stick by it. 
Those who like to see a Conservative discomfited simply be- 
cause he is a Conservative may have rejoiced over this 
painful scene. But those who can sympathise with a man of 
great ability and enterprise, and who think it the duty of 
Liberals to wish that a Conservative Government, when it 
takes its turn of office, should play its part with honour and 
dignity, can feel nothing but regret that Lord Dersy should 
have consented to the course which has been adopted ; and they 
can understand how bitter must have been the mortification 
with which a man whose hopes and aims once soared so high 
passed through the mournful hours of Monday’s sitting. 


And if the situation of Mr. Disragtt was to be pitied, 
that of his party was little less painful. His supporters 
listened in gloomy silence to his proposal. ‘They saw at 
once how badly it told for them in every way. It did not 
relieve them from the humiliation of being called on to back up 
a Government existing on suflerance, and contented to record 
the decisions of its opponents; for the proposal was still 
coupled with the fatal Resolutions, and Mr. Disrak i was still 
shrinking from responsibility. The new measure itself had 
nothing in it that could attract or encourage them. It was 
not in any sense a Conservative measure. It did not carry 
out any of the views which the Conservatives have learnt to 
believe are peculiarly their own. If the Bill had been a dis- 
tinctly Conservative one, the Conservatives might have thought 
it impossible to carry it, but at any rate they would have 
liked to try to carry it. They would have enjoyed fighting 
for it; and if they had been beaten, they would at least 
have congratulated themselves that they were the weaker 
party, but had fought exceedingly well. On the other hand, 
if the proposed Bill had been a bold original measure, and 
much wider than had been anticipated, then the Conservatives 
might have caught the enthusiasm of the moment. They 
might have been pleased to think that they had shown how 
freely and frankly they could trust the working-classes. They 
might have hoped to have established for future days a confi- 
dence that they were at least as friendly to those who must 
soon have the suffrage as the Liberals are. But the measure 
which their leader recommended was neither Conservative 
nor bold. It is based on that mere rude reduction of the 
pecuniary qualification against which Conservatives last year 
made so many effective, and we believe sincere, speeches. 
It is unacceptable to the working-classes, and has been 
received by their leaders with dislikeand contempt. It seems 
to say to them that the Conservatives know they must have 
increased political power, but that by certain cunning con- 
trivances the Conservatives may manage that a few thousands 
of them who expected to have votes shall be disappointed. 
The Conservatives have, in fact, abandoned principle without 
gaining popularity, and some among them who do not 
belong to the Cabinet not only see this, but say that they 
see it, and say so very bluntly and loudly. ‘he Bill is 
more decried by Conservatives than it is by Liberals; and 
the mortification and disappointment they have endured 
have had a most curious effect on many non-official Conser- 
vatives, as is shown by the recent meeting at the Carlton Club. 
‘These members of the party can scarcely make much of their 
principles, for it is of little use talking of maintaining a 
high electoral standard or erecting bulwarks against democracy 
just now, when a Conservative Cabinet has proposed a 
blank reduction of the franchise, and has erected no bulwark — 
at all. But they can go in for popularity. They can do 
things handsomely and liberally while they are about it. Ac- 
cordingly they are dissatisfied with the Bill, as they say, not 
so much because it is not Conservative as because it is so 
narrow and timid. The leading Conservative organ is 
clamorous for household suffrage, and steady-going, broad- 
coated, many-acred men, irritated at their disappointment, and 
eager to show they are at least wiser and bolder than their 
leaders, offer to take off one pound, two pounds, three pounds 
—any number of pounds—from the qualification, so long as 
the public are satistied with them, and approve their conduct. 


Reform, we fear, is exposed to a new danger, In order to 
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be carried, it must be carried by a Ministry, and the difficulty 
will soon be how to get a Ministry. What the more eager 
Conservatives wish the present Government to do is to 
recast their Bill entirely, to make it a much more liberal 
measure, and then to stand by it. In fact, they wish Mr. 
DisrakE.i to do exactly what he has hitherto declined to do. 
We are quite aware of the strength of party discipline, and 
know how especially strong discipline is on the Conservative 
side. These dissatisfied Conservatives may therefore become 
submissive when the real crisis arrives, and may join their 
leaders in doing everything and in supporting everything their 
leaders propose. But the spirit of dissatisfaction is now parti- 
cularly powerful among them; and as it is known that Lord 


- Dersy will soon retire from the leadership of the party, they 


have not the same desire they have hitherto had to render 
unflinching obedience to a chief whom they thoroughly like 
and respect. It has very naturally occurred to them that the 
Conservative party is now gaining nothing by being in office, 
and that it would do much better to criticize Reform Bills 
than to propose them. They would feel little reluctance 
to find themselves in a decisive minority. A large part 
of the Cabinet may soon begin to share this feeling, if 
it does not share it already. It was said a little time ago 
that the Conservatives liked office now because they had an 
opportunity of showing that they had statesmen among them, 
men who understood the country, and could deal satis- 
factorily with that problem of Reform which had so often 
baffled the Whigs. No such motive can possibly weigh 
with any Conservative now. Alter last Monday no Con- 
servative can persuade himself that his leaders are dealing 
with Reform in a statesmanlike way, or in a way creditable to 
themselves or their supporters. The more high-spirited 
members of the Cabinet must chafe at their position. Lord 
Dersy notoriously longs to be out of office ; and Mr. DiskaEi 
may calculate that the sooner he finds himself on the Oppo- 
sition bench, the sooner his failure will be forgotten. The Con- 
servatives may, therefore, insist on being beaten, and then the 
hope of carrying a Reform Bill through them will be at an end. 
The Liberals may be as conciliatory and as accommodating as 
they please, they may try to avoid every cause of offence, and may 
point out, with irrefragable force, that there is no need for the 
Government to resign when it is beaten on a mere matter of 
detail. But it is difficult to keep a minority in office which 
longs to be out of office, and which its supporters unwillingly 
see on the Treasury Bench. It will be a cause of delay, much to 
be regretted, if Reform is to be put off till a new Government 
takes it up ; it will be a very serious evil if this Session passes 
without a Reform Bill being carried. All that can be said for 
the present Government is that they have done their best to 
make the path of their successors smooth, although it is still 
open to them, by pursuing a wise and prudent course, to effect 
the settlement of the question themselves. They have shown 
that it is idle for Lord Dersy to appeal to the country, for 
Lord Dersy’s Cabinet has offered nothing to the country 
which the country would care to support. Their conduct 
must have convinced many of those Liberals who parted from 
Mr. Guapstone on Retorm that the Conservatives have nothing 
to give them better than what Mr. GLapstone offered them; 
and lastly, they have afforded Mr. Guapstone an excellent 
opportunity of regaining the confidence of his party, of showing 
that he can lead and persuade and co-operate with his sup- 
porters, and of convincing every one—even, we hope, Lord 
Russet himself—that the Liberal party can have no other 
leader. ; 


THE PARLIAMENT OF NORTH GERMANY. 


lye King of Prussia last Sunday opened the first Session 
of the new Parliament of Germany. It was a great day 
for him and his House, and his Speech to the Deputies was 
marked by touches of pride and exultation which were per- 
fectly natural. He and the abier minds that had guided him 
had wrought a great work, and there it was accomplished 
before his eyes, and visibie in the sight of all men. It was for 
this that he and his soldiers had fought and conquered at 
Sadowa. ‘That at last there should be a German Parliament, 
that this fond dream of so many enthusiasts should have been 
realized, and that this end should have been achieved in a 


-manner so honourable and flattering to himself would have 


touched the heart of a monarch less alive to the impulses of 
patriotism than King Wittiam. Every thought that the occa- 
sion could suggest must have been one of pleasure and con- 
gratulation to him. He has made Germany, and not only has 
he made Germany, but he has made Germany Prussian. In 
the assembly that listened to him only one-seventh of those 


present came from States that are not part of Prussia. Six- 
sevenths of North Germany belong to him, and all that is not 
his is dependent on him. He was able to assure his hearers 
that the States south of the Main were quite ready to join 
their Northern brethren directly the proper time to receive 
them was come. And the past was as agreeable a subject of 
contemplation as the present. For many long years Germany 
has been longing to be one. She has been weak, because she 
has been divided; and her cities have been pillaged, her 
resources squandered, and her plains dyed with blood 
because her divisions and her weakness have made her the 
prey of the spoiler. But why has this been her fate? Because 
she has been badly guided, and has herself been foolish. She 
has had a head that was no head, and her ablest and most 
energetic sons have wished for an ideal that was not to be 
attained, and have spurned everything short of a Utopia. Now, 
as the Kine would ask his hearers to observe, all is changed. 
The old incompetent head of Germany is its head no longer, 
The primary source of German weakness and German division, 
the leadership of Austria, is at an end. Austria has been 
turned altogether out of Germany, and a new leader has 
arisen, wholly German, able to fight and to govern, strong 
enough to make his leadership indisputable, and not the 
first among equals, but a ruler among dependents barely 
allowed to cloak their dependence under the disguise of 
an alliance. Nor, again, is there anything Utopian about 
the new German Parliament. It is far from that ideal 
of triumphant democracy for which the lofty spirits who 
hated kings and aristocrats used to long. The Kine is 
as much king in the Assembly as out of it; and if others 
may regret that there is not more of the real life of free- 
dom in the new Parliament, the Kine at least—whose idea 
of a Parliament is that of a respectful, docile, manageable 
body—cannot be supposed to regret that the influence of him- 
self and his Court and Cabinet will, unless events are very 
disappointing, be very great in the Assembly which he was so 
proud to have called together. 

Looking abroad, he saw a prospect before him as satis- 
factory as that which he saw at home. Germany is nowa 
strong and united nation. It is one, as the Kine said, from 
the Alps to the sea. In some respects it is the first Power of 
the Continent, and yet its rise has not provoked the jealousy 
of its neighbours. They recognise that Germany is great 
and strong only for the purposes of defence. It is not an 
aggressive or an ambitious Power. It only wishes to hold 
and to maintain its own, and if it lays a heavy burden on its 
citizens, and forces every man to be a soldier, the troops are 
only to defend its soil and to warn off an invader. This 
cannot, indeed, be strictly and permanently true. It is not 
to be supposed that Germany will never wish for more 
than she has got, or will always refuse to interfere in the 
quarrels of her neighbours. Austria possibly may even now 
be dreaming of fighting her way back into Germany ; and 
Germany, as represented at Berlin, may imagine that the 
German provinces of Austria willone day belong to her. Ger- 
many could scarcely endure that the lower course of the Rhine 
should belong wholly to France, or that the lower course of 
the Danube should belong wholly to Russia. Great nations 
cannot possibly be always on the defensive. Wars must come, 
and they cannot be prevented either by the biggest of glass 
sheds or the biggest of gasometers. But, it not taken too literally, 
what the Kine said was perfectly true. Germany, as compared 
with either of its great neighbours, must be a peaceful Power. 
Russia is never at rest, and if for a moment she is quiet in 
Europe, she is for ever moving on and fighting her way on in 
Asia. France is a military Power, and her internal constitu- 
tion is bound up with her greatness as a military Power. 
Any day those who rule her may think that a war is neces- 
sary, not so much for her as for themselves. The Emperor 
has in the last few months shown singular moderation, and 
Germany ought to be deeply grateful to him for his good 
sense and right feeling. He has even gradually induced his 
subjects to think with him, or to seem to think with him; 
and we hear no more of those mighty threats of French 
vengeance which were to be accomplished as soon as 
the great show was over, and the gasometer was stripped of 
its contents. But, in the rapid changes of French politics, a 
war may again seem as desirable to those in power as it did 
when the Emveror longed to divert attention from the coup 
d'état, and when Russia, in the most handsome and goodnatured 
way, afforded him a brilliant opportunity of making France 
iook away from herself. No German sovereign is likely to 
be tempted in the same way. The Germans would only be 
irritated, and not pleased, if they were led out of Germany to 
be butchered in order that their generals might be talked of, 
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and that they might forget their home affairs in waiting for | 
telegraphs of great battles and great victories. | 


But although the King of Prussia spoke the language of 
exultation, he also spoke the language of warning. He could 
not conceal from himself that others might undo his work, and 
very possibly they might undo it simply from not understand- | 
ing with what difliculty it had been achieved. Prussia is the | 
jeader, and, it may even be said, the mistress of Germany, but 
she still is not Germany. The little States, though dependent 
on her, exist; and Prussia could only assemble the Parliament 
after having procured the assent of every petty State in North 
Germany to the bases of the Constitution which this Parlia- 
ment is to ratify. Practically this was by no means an easy 
thing to do, for little people when dealing with great 
people like to make difiiculties, and to sell themselves | 
as dearly as they can. The Kine reminded his hearers | 
that if the Parliament insisted on greatly altering the Con- | 
stitution submitted to their approval, the assent of these | 
petty sovereigns must be obtained as well as that of the 
Estates of their principalities. This is a serious consideration, | 
for the Estates of any one of these principalities may cause the 
rejection of the scheme; and if the prince himself’ were dis- | 
inclined to the proposal, he could easily manage to make the | 
rejection seem to come from his subjects, and not from | 
himself. As it is, the princes themselves have been | 
managed, but it does not follow that it would be pos- 
sible to manage them if changes were forced on them, 
not by their brother sovereign of Prussia, but by an 
assembly more or less popular in its nature. Even as 
it is, there are said to be Deputies who hate the whole 
scheme, whe are bitterly jealous of Prussia, and who calculate 
that, however quickly and decisively the Constitution may be 
sanctioned by the Parliament of North Germany, they will be 
able to upset it when its ratification is demanded from the 
Estates of their own little principalities. Before an expression 
of German opinion almost, if not quite, unanimous, and under 
the influence of the sovereign of each little State, this oppo- 
sition may probably melt away. But if an excuse is found 
in unwelcome alterations of the Constitution, and if these 
alterations are only sanctioned by an inconsiderable majority 
and atter bitter discussions, an excuse and justification for the 
hostile action of little States may readily be found. Of course, 
if Prussia chooses to exert her strength, she can in the long run 
have her own way. She can make any little State bow to her 
wishes. But tle King was obviously right in hinting that this 
would be a result very much to be regretted. In the first 
place, the precious opportunity would be lost, never to be 
recalled. German unity would be a thing, not of the present, 
but of the future. ‘The Parliament would enjoy, not the 
prestige of an attained success, but merely the hope of a suc- 
cess to be attained some day. And in the next place, Prussia, 
if she had to use force, would destroy that illusion of a com- 
mon feeling pervading the whole Fatherland which now plays so 
useful a part. She would seem not so much a favoured and 
trusted leader as a jealous and overbearing tyrant. However 
great, therefore, may be the defects of the new Constitution, 
those members of the new Parliament who mourn over its 
shortcomings will do well to accept it, unless they can con- 
vince themselves that it is not merely imperfect, but hopelessly 
and intolerably bad ; and no sensible German Liberal, so iar as 
we are aware, goes the length of thinking it deserving of utter 
condemnation. 


SIR ROUNDELL PALMER ON THE COURTS OF LAW. 


IR ROUNDELL PALMER lately delivered an essay in 
the House of Commons, on the Courts of Common Law 
and on the appellate jurisdiction. As he appeared to have no 
immediate purpose of legislation, his speech might have pro- 
perly formed a pamphlet, if Parliamentary reports in the 
newspapers were not the most effective mode of publication. 
Some of his arguments were perhaps addressed to the anti- 
cipated proposal of increasing the number of the judges, but 
the principal part of his speech related to the various Courts 
of Appeal. Sir opinions always command 
the attention which is due to professional learning, to general 
ability, and to public spirit; and his preference of the Judicial 
Committee of Privy Council to the House of Lords is probably 
shared by the most competent authorities. Of the practice of 
the Common Law Courts a leader of the Equity Bar can only 
speak from hearsay; and Sir Ropert Cottier questioned the 
conclusions of his late colleague, after correcting some details 
in his statement of facts. The vast mass of arrears and 
remanets in two of the three Courts appear to show that addi- 
judges are required. The amount of business has 
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doubled since the last increase of the judicial staff in 1831, 
although the establishment of the County Courts has relieved 
Westminster Hall of many thousands of trivial actions. In 
the same interval, the population of England and Wales has 


increased by a third, and the commercial transactions of the 


country have been doubled. The excessive pressure on the 
judges necessarily produces the objectionable results which 
were enumerated by the late Soxicrror-GeneraL :— Just 
“ actions are not brought ; others are settled disadvantageously, 
“or referred to arbitration, at double or treble the expense; 
“and defendants are encouraged to defend actions unjustly for 
“ the sake of the advantages to be looked for from delay.” Sir 
RounDELL PALMER was supported by Mr. Epwarp James in 
the opinion that some difficulties might be overcome by 
minor alterations in the mechanism of the Courts; but the late 
and present Souicitor-GENERALs agreed on the impossibility 
of effecting material improvements without an addition to the 
number of the judges. Hach of the three Common Law Courts 
possesses a special and exclusive jurisdiction of its own, nor is 
there any sound reason why Crown cases should not be tried in 

e Common Pleas, or revenue cases in the Queen’s Bench. 
The fusion of thethree Courts into one would be unobjection- 


_uble in theory, but at the sume time it would be almost wholly 


inoperative. If there is a simultaneous glut of cotton at 
Liverpool, Havre, and Hamburg, no assimilation of tariffs or 
additional facilities of reshipment will correct the excess of 
supply over demand. 


To Sir Rounpert Patmer’s remark: that the presence of 
four judges in banc was unnecessary, and to his suggestion 
that uisi prius sittings should be held during term, it was 
auswered that one of the four is almost always absent, and 
that one sits during term at nisi prius. The substitution 
of a Master of the Court for a Judge at Chambers, and the 
employment of assessors to try minor criminal cases at the 
Assizes, would multiply the number of inferior judicial 
oflicers ; and, if the necessity for the appointment of a Judge 
were consequently obviated, the same question which is raised 
in comparisons between militiamen and regular soldiers would 
occur in another department. A Master would be cheaper 
than a Judge, but his services would not be as generally 
available. A militia regiment cannot be sent abroad, 
and a Master could not sit on the Bench, or go on Circuit. 
The Crown Courts at the Assizes are as fur as pos- 
sible relieved of their lighter duties by previous Quarter 
Sessions, and it is far more convenient to suitors and 
jurymen that assize towns should be multiplied than that 
two Courts should divide the cause list after the calen- 
dar has been disposed of. It is highly desirable that the 
efficiency of the existing Courts should be carried to the 
highest possible perfection, in preference to an increase of their 
judicial strength ; nor is it yet certain whether the Ministers 
intend to propose any change except in the Admiralty and 
Probate Courts. Lord Cranwortn’s opposition renders it 
doubtful whether the Lorp CuancetLor will be able to create 
a Court of civil law. One flagrant abuse might be corrected by 
a single clause in an Act of Parliament, if supposed feclings of 
personal delicacy were not allowed to interfere with public 
duty. Every judge ought compulsorily to retire from the 
Bench at the age of seveuty-five. Experience shows that the 
consciousness of incapacity diminishes with the advance of 
years, and the scandals which have occurred on the Irish 
Bench may possibly be reproduced in England, if judges are 
allowed to try experiments in longevity at the expense of 
suitors. Any mederate alteration of the scale of pensions 
would be preferable to the denial of justice by the undue pro- 
longation of the tenure of judicial oflice. As even law lords 
seldom reach a hundred years, the burden of retiring pensions 
would be limited and calculable. 


The peculiarities of the different Courts of Appeal have 
often been discussed, with the general conclusion that, like 
other anomalies, they are inconvenient, bui not so inconvenient 
as might have been expected. As the Soxiciror-GENERAL truly 
said, notwithstanding the faulty constitution ofthe Court of Ex- 
chequer Chamber, it is on the whole a good Court of inter- 
mediate appeal, and a large proportion of its judgments are 
final, Yet itis absurd that three judges out of five should 
reverse the decision of three cr four co-ordinate judges in the 
Court below, supported by the minority of the Exchequer 
Chamber. ‘The irregularity would be mitigated by an addi- 
tional creation of judges, but, as Sir RounDELL Pa.wer argued, 
there is no sufficient reason for allowing two stages of appeal 
from the judgment of any superior Court. In the Court of 
Chancery the double appeal is only permissive, though in the 
majority of cases it is adopted by the defeated suitor. An 
appellant at Common Law, on the other hand, must puss 
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through the Exchequer Chamber on his way to the House of 
Lords. All the lawyers who engaged in the discussion con- 
curred in the opinion that the ultimate Court of Appeal should 
deal with all branches of jurisprudence. ‘The Judicial Com- 
mittee has acquired liberality and breadth of thought by its 
cognizance of many legal systems prevailing in many coun- 
tries, and even Scotland admits, with surprising candour, 
that the national jurisprudence has been improved by the 
ultimate control of English judges in the House of Lords. 
With decorous circumlocution, and with fit professions of 
respect and confidence, Sir RounpeLt Patmer plainly inti- 
mated his opinion that the judicial functions of the House of 
Lords might be advantageously transferred to the Judicial 
Committee. The Artrorney-GeNneRaL replied in the con- 
ventional language which applies to all existing institutions, 
and he added a more earnest expression of the confidence 
which he has learned by long experience to repose in the 
House of Lords. No tribunal varies so much, at different 
times, in capacity and in weight. Some years ago Lord 
BrovuGuay, sitting alone and refusing to consult the judgeg, 
decided a question of great importance so erroneously that 
Lord Sr. Leonarps afterwards, with the concurrence of Lord 
Brovuauam himself, persuaded the House to reverse it, under 
the pretext of a nominal distinction. As the House of Lords 
at present refuses to surrender its fictitious jurisdiction, any 
attempt at legislative interference would be abortive. Sir 
Joun Rott might have spared the objection that Sir RounDELL 
Patmer ought to have proposed measures in accordance with 
his views when he was first law officer of the Crown. 
Attorney-Generals have, as the present incumbent of the office 
must be well aware, enough to do without engaging in tenta- 
tive and premature legislation. Sir adopts 
a wiser course in preparing professional and Parliamentary 
opinion for reforms which may hereafter become practicable. 
The Judicial Committee of Privy Council, reinforced by the 
judges who assume the title of the House of Lords, would be 
the fittest tribunal of appeal from all Imperial and Colonial 
Courts. 

Incidentally, Sir Pater approved of the creation 
of life peerages, although he considered that the refusal of the 
House of Lords to admit life peers was a final and irreversible 
decision. In Sir Rounpett Patmer’s opinion there was no 
legal or constitutional objection to the creation of Lord 
WensLeypaLr’s life peerage, nor was it at the time contended 
that the rank and title conferred by the patent were in any 
respect invalid. If there is any distinction in England between 
the letter of the law and the Constitution, it may be asserted 
that the exercise of a prerogative which has been dormant for 
four hundred years is unconstitutional. In the interval every 
institution in the country has been remodelled, and the power 
of the Crown has to a great extent been superseded by the 
paramount authority of Parliament. The creation of life 
peers has not more recent precedents than the enfranchise- 
ment of Parliamentary boroughs by writ of summons ; and the 
Cabinet Council which undertook the resuscitation of a forgotten 
prerogative is itself an institution of two hundred years’ 
standing. Asan Act of Parliament was lately found neces- 
sary to effect a slight change in the tenure of the office of 
Clerk of the Peace, it seems strange that a revolution in the 
character of the House of Lords can be constitutionally 
effected at the will of the Chancellor and the Prime Minister 
of the day. The experiment of extending the prerogative, 
with the consent of Parliament, has not been tried; nor is it 
known that the House of Lords would reject a well-con- 
sidered measure which would strengthen its claim to its 
present jurisdiction. There are strong reasons for making 
life peerages, like bishoprics, official, as the House of Lords 
could by no possibility be swamped by Chief Justices, or even 
by Commanders-in-Chief. If the judicial functions of the 
House of Lords were transferred to the Judicial Committee, 
the necessity for life peerages would be diminished; but the 
dignity and efficiency of the House would certainly not be 
lowered by the presence of the official heads of the law and 
the other great professions. . 


THE FRENCH YELLOW-BOOK. 


bg French Yellow-book scarcely professes to be more 


than a collection of the most presentable diplomatic 
despatches of the last year. No Frenchman, and none but the 
most sanguine foreigner, expects to find in it anything that is 
likely to ruffle the vanity of the great French nation. In the 
few correspondences which are allowed to filter through to the 
light, the Imperial Government is always triumphant, magna- 
nimous, und candid, and at the end of evcry political episode 


seems to throw itself into the defiant attitude of the conjuror 
who has once more succeeded in swallowing a small sword, 
several live rabbits, and a lighted candle. The prodigious 
effect is produced or enhanced by a little gentle legerdemain. 
M. Moustier appears to have eaten up Mr. Sewarp, whereas 
in reality he has got the most indigestible part of him up his 
sleeve. Count Bismark and M. Ricasoui, in like manner, are 
seldom introduced except to thank His Imperta Magesty for 
the seivices he has rendered to civilization ; while the rebuffs, 
the remonstrances, the protests, and the discourtesies are 
rigidly suppressed. Documents that have been penned by the 
French Foreign Office are given in moderate plenty; the 
documents addressed to it appear at occasional intervals; and 
considerable lacune testify to the astute vigilance of the 
official editor. A résumé of the general political situation 
serves as a preface, and is an able and interesting production. 
After the exploits of the Imperial pen, come the achievements 
of the Imperial scissors; and the Yellow-book which follows 
is nothing better than a mutilated version of the history of the 
preceding twelve months. 


The volume opens with despatches immediately preceding the 
outbreak of the German war. The French Government fore- 
saw the storm that was on the eve of breaking, and in May, 
1866, was making every effort to avert it. The English 
Foreign Office, with its usual pedantic stolidity, was for 
putting an end to the danger by urging the irritated Courts of 
Berlin, Vienna, and Florence, in Gop’s name, to keep the 
peace. The Emperor, like a man of sense, was aware that. 
this truly British method of extinguishing a conflagration was 
a mere waste of energy and time. “Le Cabinet anglais,” 
says M. Drovyn pe Lavys, on May 13, “avait pensé que, 
“pour décider les esprits & la paix en Allemagne aussi 
“ bien qu’en Italie, il suffirait de faire une démarche en 
“commun & Vienne, Berlin, et Florence, en exhortant, 
“ les trois cours & désarmer, et & régler 4 l’amiable leurs diffé- 
“yrends. Nous avons jugé que, réduite & ces termes, la 
“ démarche qui nous était proposée resterait inefficace.” The 
French Government substituted for so idle a scheme its own 
favourite nostrum of proposing a Congress to settle existing 
subjects of dispute. A triple invitation at its instance was 
despatched in the names of France, Russia, and Great Britain, 
and for a few days it seemed as if the plan of a Congress 
might be successtul. Count Bismark, with much sagacity, 
accepted it at once, and by his acceptance cleverly transferred 
to the shoulders of Austria the responsibility of the inevitable 
war. The Emperor of the Frencu had pointed out three 
causes of European disquietude as fit subjects for international 
discussion—the Elbe Duchies, German Federal reform, and 
Venice. Fortunately for Germany and for the world, judicial 
blindness, as is common in such times, once again fell upon 
the Emperor of Austria and his advisers. Austria declined 
to entertain the offer except on the basis of a declaration, 
by each of the consenting Powers, that they would not 
propose anything tending to give to any of the parties to 
the Congress either “ territorial aggrandizement or increase of 
“ power.” Animated by a similar spirit, the Frankfort Diet 
accepted the French invitation with a reserve which rendered 
it wholly nugatury. The question of Federal Reform had 
always, they said, been a purely German question, and must 
continue to be treated as such—an assertion equally inaccu- 
rate as concerned the past, and unpractical as concerned the 
future. The mediating Cabinets were right in treating such 
answers as a “rejusal in disguise”; and when the Diet 
almost simultaneously assumed to itself jurisdiction over the 
Schleswig-Holstein question by a formal declaration, friendly 
negotiations became fruitless. The war broke out, preceded 
by acircular despatch of Napo.eon III., which deserves re- 
perusal, inasmuch as it proves that the French Empire neither 
anticipated nor desired the resettlement of Germany at which 
it has since been compelled to feign satisfaction. In this State 
paper the Emperor avowed his hope of seeing the geogra- 
phical position of Prussia strengthened in the North. But he 
also put forward a wish to see the German Confederation con- 
solidated and powerful, and Austria still retaining to the last 
her “ great position in Germany.” When credit is now taken 
by the French Empire for having foreseen and promoted the 


.| “ agglomeration of nations,” it is a to recall to our 


minds this despatch. The Imperial was very different 
from the later gloss upon it. It aimed at making the division 
of Germany perpetual, by removing the immediate causes of 
conflict between Prussia and her neighbours. Willing to 
throw a bone or two to Prussia, in order to arrest her 
ambitious march, it still looked forward to a balance of power 
in Germany as the end to be indefatigably p : 

Germany, like Italy, one and indivisible, so far trom being @ 
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French ideal, was the one result which, by advising timely con- 
cession, France endeavoured to prevent. The rapid progress of 
the Prussian eagles rendered this policy abortive. Before the 
war the Imperial Government had counselled Austria to aban- 
don Venetia, with the secret design of silencing Italy, and thus 
rendering Austria a match for Prussia in the North. The 
sudden cession of Venetia, after one battle on the Po, was 
hailed by the French Government as the last hope of accom- 
plishing the same virtuous end, but the promptitude and’ good 
faith ot Baron Ricasot1 broke through the Imperial net, and 
contributed as much to the cause of German as of Italian 
homogeneity. All that France had now left to her was to 
make the best terms she could for the Austrian Empire. 
This she achieved without any ostentatious movement of 
French troops, as the French Evprror reminds us, but not 
without a considerable expenditure of diplomatic influence 
and effort, amounting to a veiled and courteous menace. 
Thanks to his potent intercessions, Austria lost no province, 
Saxony preserved her Royal Family, and Bavaria and Wur- 
temberg escaped Prussian vengeance. For so much the 
French Foreign Office has a right to take credit. So far as 
it assumes credit for anything beyond, it deceives—if indeed 
it does deceive—itself. True to its principle of suppressing 
what is disagreeable, the Yellow-book makes no mention of 
the clumsy demand made last autumn by M. Drovyn bE 
Luvys for territorial compensation. Suddenly, at page 96, 
M. Drovyn pe Luvys disappears, and the Marquis DE LA 
VateTTe, “ Chargé par interim” of the French Foreign Office, 
signs the despatches in his stead. The Yellow-book consults 
its own dignity by consigning M. Drovyn pe Lavys’s last fatal 
blunder to decent official oblivion; but its information about 
the past year, as a natural consequence, is one-sided and in- 
complete. 


Such is briefly the history of the German policy of France 
during 1866—a history nowhere told in the published docu- 
ments before us, but thinly and faintly disguised by them. 
On the subject of the recall of the Mexican expedition, the 
Yellow-book is far more fragmentary still. Its object appears 
to be to suggest that the Emperor has withdrawn his 
troops from Mexico by a spontaneous movement of his 
own, unaccompanied by any pressure from the United 
States. In order to bolster up this fiction, the American 
portion of the volume opens with a despatch of April 14, 
1866, in which the Mexican Envoy is informed of the 
date fixed for the French departure. What has become 
of all the previous despatches of the winter and of the 
spring? ‘The Yellow-book does not tell us, but takes 
refuge in a pregnant and suggestive silence. That there were 
despatches of great moment, which had previously been 
passing between Washington and Paris, we know from inde- 

ndent sources. With singular courage or imprudence the 

ellow-book has left unmutilated some references to them in 
the subsequent correspondence ; and the recent declaration 
of Napoueon III., that his withdrawal from Mexico is his own 
independent action, is contradicted by rare and scattered ex- 
pressions which the editor of the Yellow-book has permitted 
to escape his vigilant eye. Thus,at page 336, we have mention 
of an “agreement” between the United States and France 
upon the subject of the “ existing French intervention in 
“ Mexico.” At page 344, M. MontHoLon hopes to see vanish 
with the French occupation “the only question affecting the 
“good relations between France and the United States.” 
It is perfectly true that the French Emprror takes care 
that his Mexican plan for regenerating the Latin race shall 
fall to the ground with as much dignity as is possible. 
Once or twice he hints to Mr. Srwarp, that the more Mr. 
Sewarp hurries him the more he will be indisposed to h 
himself. But it is plain beyond a doubt that the French 
were bound to withdraw in the present spring by a con- 
vention as rigid as that which stipulated for the evacuation 
of Rome. From time to time we find Mr. Sewanrp pro- 
testing beforehand against the possibility of its infraction. 
From time to time the Ewpzror reiterates his promise to keep 
his word, and is careful to explain away any military com- 
binations which would seem to cast a doubt upon his sin- 
cerity. It is true perhaps that, in founding the Mexican 
Empire, France had only guaranteed to the Emperor Max1- 
MILIAN the presence of her auxiliary contingent for a limited 
period; and with much ingenuity French Ministers refer to 
this guarantee as proving that her present retrograde move- 
ment is part and parcel of her original design. This is not 
much of an argument. The fact that she had promised 
Mexico to stay as long as she has stayed is far from showing 
that she has not been ultimately compelled to promise the 


at all anxious to make a point of the Emperor's Mexican 
failure. His original scheme, it is true, was a wild and un- 
practical one, but it must, on the other hand, be confessed 
that he has shown tact and temper in abandoning it. What 
we are interested to mark is that in so simple a matter the 
Imperial Government does not tell France the naked and 
wholesome truth. The history of French policy in Mexico 
is as imperfectly told as the hi of the French negotia- 
tions with Vienna and Berlin. And if these things are done 
in the green tree, what will be done in the dry? How 
can France be certain that her Executive is not equally un- 
candid with respect to its treatment of other diplomatic cor- 
respondence? Have the despatches upon the subject of Crete 
and the Danubian Principalities been as carefully weeded ? 

The perusal of a French Yellow-book compiled on such a 
principle tempts us to wonder whether all Governments are 
alike in their manipulation of diplomatic papers. What is 
our own English system, and what secret license do successive 
English Cabinets usurp? Have we behind the scenes no 
private and confidential negotiations the tenor of which is 
not, and is never intended to be, revealed? The speculation 
is a curious one, especially with respect to two distinct sub- 
jects—that of the Alabama claims, and that of the Eastern 
question. It would be instructive to learn to what extent the 
practice of private, as opposed to official, letter-writing is 
carried in our Foreign Office, and whether there are any—and, 
if any, what—limits imposed upon it. 


AMERICA, 


HE latest accounts from America indicate a doubt, on 
the part of the extreme Republicans, whether their 
measures will obtain popular support. Mr. Srevens’s Bill 
for dividing the Southern States into military Govern- 
ments has been vetoed by the Presipent, and will probably 
not pass into a law. The only excuse for the measure was 
furnished by the reports of acts of cruelty or injustice which 
were said to have been ted on Southern loyalists, and 
more especially on negroes. It is probable that afew instances of 
misconduct may have been exaggerated into a general prac- 
tice of oppression, but Southern writers and speakers are in 
some degree responsible for the consequences of their own 
foolish bluster. A Richmond journalist lately boasted of a 
system of assassination which was supposed to prevail in Texas. 
It was, he said, a remarkable circumstance that Northern spies 
and friends of the negro were constantly devoured by wolves 
and bears, or scalped by Comanche Indians, and that the citizens 
of Texas, although they greatly regretted such misfortunes, 
found it impossible to prevent their recurrence. In another 
Southern State anonymous handbills proclaim the existence of a 
secret society which professes to have instituted a reign of terror 
among the negroes and the enemies of slavery. It is difficult 
to say how far the almost humorous atrocity which has long 
characterized the language of the more violent Southern poli- 
ticians represents a general or widespread state of feeling. 
Outrageous language was intelligible, although it might be 
offensive, when the slaveholders were undisputed masters of 
half the territory of the Union; but on the part of a com- 
munity which has been conquered, bombastic affectation of 
wickedness is unseasonable and indiscreet. Mr. Stevens and 
his political allies find new arguments for severe measures 
in every violation of law, and in every outburst of cynical 
immorality, which may seem to justify exceptional legisla- 
tion. The Bill for establishing military Governments would 
perhaps have provided security for persecuted negroes, but it 
amounted to a renunciation of all attempts to restore the 
Union. Half a dozen general officers, with competent forces 
under their command, were to administer the affairs of the 
South without regard to the authority of the “ pretended 
“ States.” As Mr. Raymonp urged, in opposition to the 
measure, the military Governments were to be absolutely un- 
restrained by any system of laws; for the jurisprudence of © 
non-recognised States was necessarily abolished or suspended, 
and it is well known that the Federal Government is entirely 
without criminal or civil jurisdiction, except in certain speci- 
fied cases. Military rule is the rudest and most barren 
form of provisional administration, for absolute government 
contains no germ of constitutional reconstruction. Exactly the 
same experiment was tried for a different purpose by Prince 
ScuwarzenperG in Hungary. The Austrian Government 
maintained that conquered insurgents had forfeited all their 
ancient rights, and that future-concessions must be received as 
free gifts trom the generosity of the victor. The Hungarians 
submitted to superior force, but they positively declined to 
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a long struggle, they have extorted the entire restoration 
of their rights; and probably the Southern States of 
America will sooner or later prove, by similar means, 
that restoration of sequestered franchises is the only prac- 
tical method of reconstruction. If the Americans have 
their negroes to play off against disaffected fellow-citizens, 
Hungary also had its Partes Adnexa, its Transylvanians and 
its Slovacks; and the Court of Vienna made the most of the 
jealousies of the dependent races, who were incomparably 
more capable than the liberated American slaves of supplying 
effvctive aid to a protecting Government. It has not yet 
appeared that Mr. Jounson was mistaken in his opinion 
‘that the best security for the freedmen would be the good- 
will of their former masters. Three millions cf blacks and 
a Northern army may be a match for seven millions of 
Southern whites; but sooner or later the army of occupation 
must be withdrawn, and the weaker community will be left 
face to face with an angry and irresistible majority. Free 
Republics have often, in ancient and modern times, governed 
subject territories, as Athens or Rome ruled their dependent 
allies, or as Berne exercised sovereign power in the Pays de 
Vaud; but even in America the laws of nature are not so 
far suspended as to allow a free Republic to govern another 
free Republic. The people of the North have often been warned 
both by friendly and hostile advisers that, in undertaking 
to compel willing obedience, they had attempted an impos- 
sible achievement. The Bill for establishing military Govern- 
ments is the fullest admission of the truth of doctrines which 
have been systematically denied and fiercely resented. 


The House of Representatives is apparently beginning to 
distrust its leaders, for vague intimations of a possible com- 
promise between the two sections of the Union have ex- 
cited general interest. The Governments of several Southern 
States have lately proposed conditions of reconstruction, 
which have been communicated to the Senate in the form 
of a motion or resolution by Mr. Dixon. The project in- 
cludes a recognition of the Northern debt, a repudiation of 
the Southern debt, and a constitutional declaration against 
the right of secession. The disabilities which would be im- 
posed by the Constitutional Amendment of last Session on 
the principal inhabitants of all the Southern States are 
naturally omitted in the amended plan. The Amendment 
has already been rejected by more than a third of the State 
Legislatures, and it is evident that the overture will not be 
accepted in its present form by Congress; but the wish of 
the South to negotiate seems to have produced a favourable 
impression. Mr. Banks, who has sometimes acted with the 
violent Republicans, lately informed the House of Representa- 
tives that he believed it possible to come to an understanding 
with the Presipent; and Mr. Rarmonp, who was formerly the 
professed supporter of Mr. Jonson, confirmed the statement 
of Mr. Banks in a tone of mystery which was supposed to 
imply the possession of semi-oflicial knowledge. It is per- 
haps in the hope of a reconciliation between the two branches 
of the Government that the ultra-Republican Judiciary Com- 
mittee has reported against the impeachment. If the PresipENT 
can persuade the South to accept the Constitutional Amend- 
ment, his offences against Congress will be condoned for the 
same reason which has induced the English House of Com- 
mons to show a large indulgence to Mr. Disrazii. Like the 
Conservative party in the matter of Reform, the Presipent 
has the power of completing or delaying reconstruction. The 
South would, to a considerable extent, be inclined to defer to 
his advice; and he would have.the duty of executing the laws 
which might be passed by common consent. 


The prospects of a compromise would be more favourable 
if the smouldering dispute on the question of Louisiana had 
not been revived by the report ot the Congressional Com- 
mittee on the New Orleans riots. As might have been ex- 
pected, the Republican delegates unhesitatingly adopt the 
cause of the Convention against the Mayor ot New Orleans 
and the police. They are supported by the authority of 
General Sueripan, who complains indignantly of the suppres- 
sion of a paragraph in his despatch, in which he had described 
the conduct of the police as wilful murder. The Prestpent 
is accused of having corresponded with inferior officers when 
the Governor of Louisiana was at his post; and from the 
first he approved the conduct of the functionaries who are 
denounced by the Congressional Committee as criminals. The 
Convention was the remnant or rump of a usurping body 
which had, under the authority of Mr. Liycotn and Mr. 
Banks, assumed to frame « State Constitution for Louisiana 
in defiance of the wishes of nine-tenths of the citizens. As 
the constituents of the Convention only professed to repre- 
sent the counties which were then occupied by the Federal 


forces, it was thought expedient to issue new writs to the 
favoured minority in other parts of the State. The Com- 
mittee of Congress is especially anxious to prove that 
the Convention was only about to hold a preliminary Ses- 
sion for the verification of the new elections; but it is diff. 
cult to understand how the character of the body can 
have been affected by the nature of the business which it 
happened for the moment to be transacting. The people of 
New Orleans, with the aid of the police, violently dispersed the 
assemblage, and several lives were lost in the tumult. As an 
additional punishment for the offence, a Bill has been passed 
by Congress for the meeting of a new Convention, to be 
elected by negroes and by whites who had deserted the cause 
of the Confederacy during the war, for the enactment of 
a State Constitution which is to include impartial suffrage. 
The permanent exercise of the functions of government by 
privileged minorities, composed of the lowest section of 
the community, is the most untenable of many abortive 
attempts to evade the difficulties of reconstruction. The veto, 
which will certainly be interposed by the Presipent, may 
perhaps revive the agitation for impeachment. In a few days 
the fortieth Congress will commence its first Session, and 
General BurLer has promised to move the impeachment in 
the House of which he will be a leading member. 


MR. BRIGHT IN PARLIAMENT. 


Cv. seemed to the historian a very melancholy and inex- 
plicable phenomenon that at a time when, from the rising 
of the sun to the going down of the same, all nations owned 
the authority of Rome, and when peace and prosperity and 
riches, which mankind always esteem as their chief good, were 
abundantly enjoyed, there should be citizens who made it 
their end and aim of life to destroy their country. What 
afflicted Sattust, as he contemplated the conspiracy of 
CaTILINE, may well present itself as matter for grave retlection 
to the philosophical student of English politics. It is the 
day for instituting unexpected historical parallels. An able 
writer and thinker considers that at the present moment he 
sees a revival of the state of England as it was in the reign 
of Cuartes L, although at the same time he records with 
satisfaction his belief that, in the days of Happen, the 
leaders of the House of Commons were remarkable for 
their control over their tempers, and never forgot them- 
selves to indulge in silly personalities. We, however, are 
as little able to recognise in the democratic leaders of 
1867 these virtues of temper as we are prepared to identify 
the grievance of ship-money with the alleged exclusion 
of the working-man from the franchise. What the popular 
leaders in the seventeenth century battled for was the in- 
dependence of Parliament; what Mr. Bricur is endeavour- 
ing to do is to coerce the representatives of the people 
by tumult and mob violence. We must go to Rome then, 
rather than to Westminster, for an historical precedent. We 
are not for a moment saying that the private character of his 
prototype is reproduced in the CatiLine of the day, but the 
spoils of the dominant classes may be offered to the hungry 
and ignorant with no less or with more effect, if the bribe is 
tendered by one of respectable life and manners, than when it 
is offered by a profligate debauchee. The old story, “ Tum 
‘* Catilina polliceri tabulas novas, proscriptionem locupletium, 
“ magistratus, sacerdotia,” does not much differ from the 
universal suffrage, the redistribution of Irish estates, the 
abolition of primogeniture, the subjection of capital to labour, 
and the abolition of religious Establishments, which are the 
promise of the modern demagogue. At any rate there is 
this marked identity between the Rome of the failing Republic 
and the England of to-day, that the Senate had but its one 
firebrand. Mr. Bricut stands as absolutely alone as any 
Catitive of history. When every statesman acknowledges the 
duty of a healing policy, Mr. Bricut considers it his duty to 
administer the most biting escharotics to the public mind. 
His only treatment is by caustic and blue vitriol. Not 
that, of course, his language to his Bradford clients and 
to Parliament is the same. He has always had a plat- 
form tongue and a Parliamentary tongue. And during the 
present Session it is not likely that he will venture from 
his seat at Westminster to declare that “great and deplorable 
“transactions”—in plainer English, an armed insurrection 
—ouglit to cut short even an attempt on the part of the 
House of Commons to debate and canvass a measure which, 
before it is written on paper, he deems it convenient and 
decent to denounce as a “murder of the cause,” and as 
“ odious in the sight of all honest men.” If Mr. Baicut had 
used this, or anything like this, language on Monday night, he 
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might have taken the credit, such as it would be, of con- 
sistent and audacious sincerity. As it is, we must award 
him the merit of being master, on the right occasion, of a 
masterly dissimulation. 

Out of the House of Commons, Mr. Bricnt’s language is in- 
telligible and consistent enough. Sedition, tumult, agitation, 
and the display of numbers are to dictate to the Parliament of 
England. The Lords and Commons are only to register the 
popular will, and the popular will is to be expounded by 
open-air meetings and processions and demonstrations. 
From his place in Parliament Mr. Briaur pledges himself not 
to offer a factious opposition to any Bill prepared by the pre- 
sent Government. Only he gives us to understand that, as he 
accepts the accredited slogan of faction, “ Men and not Mea- 
“sures,” he considers that the present occupiers of the 
Treasury Benches are not morally entitled to bring forward a 
Reform Bill. From which it follows that his notion of a 
criticism which is to be distinguished from factious i- 
tion is to condemn beforehand any and every proposition 
coming from a source which he thinks proper to assume 
to be tainted with insincerity. If we only had Mr. Bricut’s 
definition of what would be factious opposition, we might 
be—which at present we are not—able to say that his pre- 
sent attitude is not factious. If his references to Hansard 
are good for anything, they show that Mr. Disrae.’s treat- 
ment of the late Sir Ropert Prew was factious, passionate, and 
unjust, as well as politically disastrous to himself, his party, 
and the country. But the measure meted by Mr. Disragvi 
to Peet, Mr. Bricur apparently proposes in his own person 
to retaliate upon Mr. DisrarLi. As Pret was virulently 
assailed by Mr. Disrakxi for his alleged inconsistency or pusil- 
lanimity, for his bargaining and timidity, so Mr. Bricnt, it 
would seem, intends to copy this admirable model of states- 
manship, The taunt may be ingenious, and no one has 
aright to find fault with Mr. Bricnt’s taste in taking that 
place in the political Kosmos which plague and pestilence 
are supposed to hold in the physical world. But merely to 
jeer and mock the Conservatives for being Reformers against 
their will is scarcely consistent with that view of Parliament 
which, outside its doors, Mr. Bricnr always insists on— 
namely, that its only function is to register the decrees of those 
who form their opinions in spite of Parliament. All that his 
vicious peroration of Monday night comes to is, that Mr. Bricnt 
intends to become the ape of Mr. DisRAcx1 in his worst mood. 
What Disraei was to Peet, that Bricut is to be to DisRakxt. 
There is some warning to both sides of the House in this in- 
judicious frankness. ‘The Conservatives have every reason to 
remember that Mr. Disraz.i’s unhappy tactics kept them from 
power for many a year, and they may reasonably rejoice that 
any opponent of theirs proposes as a party leader to repeat the 
blunder; while the Liberals will do well to think twice before 
they adopt a policy which is only remembered as one of the 
most discreditable and painful pages in Parliamentary history. 


Not that there is the least likelihood that Mr. Brient’s 
hints will find favour with the Opposition. Few things 
are more reassuring than the patriotic standing taken by 
Mr. GLapsTONE at the present moment. From experience he 
knows the difficulty of the Reform question, and he has 
the delicacy and good feeling to acknowledge that, whatever 
his and Lord RussELL’s embarrassments were—and they 
were simply such as wrecked their Administration—Lord 
Dersy’s and Mr. Disrar.i’s must be infinitely greater. Any 
malignant mocking spirit may, in times of difficulty and 
perplexity, count up the mistakes or the follies or the incon- 
sistencies of other days. Indeed, this is the one luxury of 
SaTan—to rejoice in iniquity. Mr. Bricut is welcome to his 
careful memory of the follies and indiscretions of the pre- 
sent leader of the House of Commons; but to recall or 
imitate these things is not to the taste of the general Liberal 
party. When Mr. Bricnr stood up on Tuesday in Mr. Giap- 
stone’s hall, and alone intimated his desire to oppose the 
Government and obstruct the Bill, simply because it was 
the Government Bill, he must have felt, as every one felt, 
that henceforth his proper place is not in Parliament. His 
great exemplar made a brief final speech in the Senate, but 
before the echoes of the indignant Quousque tandem had died 
away, CATILINE was in arms against the Senate and Constitu- 
tion of Rome. Yet we are not to expect from Mr. Brigut 
even that tribute to principle which so small a traitor as Mr. 
Sara O'Brien offered in his own person. His dupes and tools 
are more plain-spoken. Mr. Beates and Mr. BrapLaven and 
Mr. Porter at Jeast announce an intelligible future. They are 
prepared “ to fight, not only the Government, but the House of 
“ Commons itself.” They are going to meet, with avowed in- 
difference to the legality of the proceeding, in Trafalgar Square 


on Saturday, and in Hyde Park on Good Friday, of all the days 
in the year; and they distinctly announce that they intend to 
resist by force any interference on the part of the police. The 
byways of agitation are more to Mr. Briaut’s taste. He will 
never be found where there is much personal danger. In one 
substantial sense he is a consistent devotee of peace principles, 
although it is true that civil commotion is the only logical 
conclusion of his position. The Administration has con- 
sented to sacrifice much of dignity and something of self- 
respect, as its offering to the public peace. On the other 
hand, the late Ministers have,in the face of a momentous 
crisis, postponed merely personal considerations to the exi- 
gencies of the country, and are making large sacrifices to 
patriotism at the cost of abandoning traditions which party 
morality has almost elevated to the rank of political principles. 
Under these circumstances, it is scarcely possible, if Par- 
liament is true to its own dignity and duties, that any 
candid attempt at settling the question of Reform can 
finally miscarry, for by its very nature it must be capable 
of almost any amount of improvement in the hands of honest 
and sincere men; and whether, on one side of the 
House or on the other, honesty and sincerity are a matter 
of choice or of compulsion, is of little practical impor- 
tance to the country. One only thing Mr. Bricur is 
strenuously opposed to, and that is the settlement of Reform. 
A demagogue’s vocation is at an end when he has nothing 
to oppose and denounce; and Mr. Bricut’s contributions 
to statesmanship have been, and must be, confined to 
obstructing any and every attempt to put an end to 
public strife. itis little snarl at the ratcatcher’s qualification 
reveals the man. If Mr. Bricut meams by the working- 
man a mill-hand only, why does he not say so? On the 
first blush of the thing we see no reason why a ratcatcher 
should not be quite as worthy, intelligent, responsible, and 
fit for the franchise as a cotton-spinner or a collier. But 
the fancy franchises, that is everything which claims to 
recognise education, or property, or a stake in the country 
as a title to political power, may always count on Mr. 
Bricut’s hostility. It is not to these that he would trust 
the government of the British Empire. Numbers and 
physical force are, and must be, the demagogue’s standard of 
political influence. And open violence is the only logical 
way of bringing them to bear on legislation. Consistently, 
Mr. Bricut ought to end in this. But he won't. 


WOMEN’S HEROINES. 


A VIGOROUS and pertinacious effort has of late years been 
made to persuade mankind that beauty in women is a matter 
of very little moment. As long as literature was more or less a 
man’s vocation, an opposite tendency prevailed ; and a successful 
novelist would as soon have thought of flying as of driving a 
team of ugly heroines through three volumes. The rapid and 
portentous increase of authoresses changed the current of affairs. 
As a rule, authoresses do not care much about lovely women; 
and they must naturally despise the miserable masculine weak- 
ness which is led captive by a pretty face, even if it be 
only upon paper. They can have no patience with such feeble- 
ness, and it may well seem to them to be a high and ne pe 
mission to help to put it down. It became, accordingly, the 
fashion at one time among feminine writers of fiction to make 
all their fascinating heroines am irls with plenty of soul, and 
to show, by a series of thrilling love adventures, how com- 
pletely in the long run the plain girls had the best of it. There 
is a regular type of ideal young lady in women’s novels, to 
which we have at last become accustomed. She is not at all 
a perfect beauty. Her features are not as finely chiselled as 
a Greek statue; she is taller, we are invariably told, than 
the model height, her nose is retroussé; and “ in some lights” an 
unfavourable critic might affirm that her hair was positively 
tawny. But there is a well of feeling in her big brown eyes 
which, when united to genius, invariably bowls over the hero o 
the book. And the passion she excites is of that stirring kind 
which eclipses all others. Through the first two volumes the 
predestined lover flirts with the beauties who despise her, dances 
with them under her eye, and wears their colours in her presence, 
But at the end of the third an expressive glance tells her that all 
is right, and that big eyes and a big soul have won the race in a 
canter. Jane Eyre was perhaps the first triumphant success of this 
particular school of art. And Jane Eyre certainly opened the 
door to a long train of imitators. For many years every woman’s 
novel had got in it some dear and noble creature, generally under- 
rated, and as often as not in embarrassed circumstances, who 
used to capture her husband by sheer force of genius, and by pre- 
tending not to notice him when he came into the room. Some 
pleasant womanly enthusiasts even went further, and invented 
heroines with tangled hair and inky fingers. We do not feel per- 
fectly certain that Miss Yonge, for instance, has not married her inky 
Minervas to nieer and more pious husbands, as a rule, than heruninky 
ones, The advantage of the view that ugly heroines are the most 
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charming is obvious, if only the world could be brought to adopt | the consequence, of his continual indulgence in such wild 


it. It is a well-meant protest in favour of what may be called, in 
these days of political excitement, the “rights” of plain girls, It 
is very hard to think that a few more freckles or a quarter of an 
inch of extra chin should make all the difference in life to women, 
and those of them who are intellectually fitted to play a shining 
part in society or literature may be excused for rebelling against 
the masculine heresy of believing in beauty only. Whenever such 
women write, the constant moral they preach to us is that beauty is 
a delusion and a snare. This is the moral of Hetty in Adam Bede, 
and it is in the canes and cold way in which Hetty is 
described that one catches glimpses of the sex of the consummate 
author of the story. She is quite alive to Hetty’s plump arms 
and pretty cheeks. She likes to pat her and vet her, as if 
_ Hetty were a cat, or some other sleek and supple animal. But we 
feel that the writer of Adam Bede is eyeing Hetty all over from 
the beginning to the end, and considering in herself the while 
what fools men are. It would be unjust and untrue to say that 
George Eliot in all her works does not do ample justice, in a 
noble and generous way, to the power of tunele beauty. The 
heroines of Romola and Felix Holt prove distinctly that she does. 
But one may fairly doubt whether a man could have painted 
Hetty. When one sees the picture, one understands its truth ; but 
men who draw pretty faces usually do so with more enthusiasm. 
A similar sort of protest may be found lurking in a great many 
‘women’s novels against the popular opinion that man is the more 
powerful animal, and that a wife is at best a domestic appanage 
of the husband. Authoresses are never weary of attempts to set 
this right. They like to prove, what is continually true, that 
feminine charms are the lever that moves the world, and that 
the ideal woman keeps her husband and all about her straight. 
In religious novels woman’s task is to exercise the happiest 
influence on the man’s theological opinions. Owing to the errors 
he has imbibed from the study of a false and shallow philo- 
sophy, he sees no good in going to church twice on Sundays, 
or feels that he cannot heartily adopt all the expressions in 
the Athanasian creed. It is the heroine’s mission to cure 
this mental malady ; to point out to him, from the impartial 
point of view of those who have never committed the folly of 
studying Kant or Hegel, how thoroughly superticial Kant and 
Hegel are; and to remind him b Bea ery and in the 
course of spiritual flirtation on a balcony, of the unutter- 
able truths in theology which only a woman can naturally 
discern. We are far from wishing to intimate that there 
is not a good deal of usefulness in such feminine points of 
view. The argumentum ad sexum, if not a logical, is often no 
doubt a practical one, and women are right to employ it whenever 
they can make it tell. And as it would be impossible to develop 
it to any considerable extent in a dry controversial work, author- 
esses have no other place to work it in except in aromance. What 
they do for religion in pious novels, they do for other things in pro- 
ductions of a more strictly secular kind. There is, for instance, a 
popular and prevalent fallacy that women ought to be submissive 
to, and governed by, tueir lords and masters. In feminine fiction 
we see a very wholesome reaction against this mistaken suppo- 
sition. The of the female tale is often a poor, frivolous, 
easily led person. When he can e from his wife’s eye, he 
speculates heavily on the Stock Exchange, goes in under the 
influence of evil advisers for every sort of polite swindling, and 
forgets, or is ill-tempered towards, the inestimable treasure 4 has 
athome. On such occasions the heroine of the feminine novel shines 
out in all her majesty. She is kind and patient to her husband’s 
faults, except that when he is more than usually idiotic her eyes 
flash, and her nostrils dilate with a sort of grand scorn, while her 
knowledge of life and business is displayed at critical moments to 
save him from ruin. When every one else deserts him, she takes 
a cab into the City, and employs some clever friend, who has always 
been hopelessly in love with er—and for whom she entertains, 
unknown to her husband, a Platonic brotherly regard—to inter- 
vene in the nick of time, and to arrest her husband’s fall. In a 
story called Sowing the Wind, which has recently been published, the 
authoress (for we assume, in spite of the ambiguous assertion on 
the title-page, that the pen which wrote it was not really a man’s) 
goes to very great lengths. The hero, St. John Aylott, is always 
snubbing and lecturing Isola, whom he married when she was half 
a child, and whom he treats as a child long after she has become 
a great and glorious woman. He administers the doctrine of con- 
jugal authority to her in season and out of season, and his object 
is to convert her into a loving feminine slave. Against this 
revolting theory her nature rebels. Though she preserves 
her wifely attachment to a man whom she has once thought 
worthy of better things, her respect dies away, and at last she 
openly defies him when he wants her, in contravention of her plain 
ty, not to adopt as her son a deserted orphan boy, At this point 
her character stands out in noble contrast to his. She does adopt 
the boy, and brings him to live with her in spite of all; and when 
St. John is unnaturally peevish at its childish squalling, Isola 
bears his fretful animadversions with a patient dignity that 
- touches the hearts of all about her. Any husband who can go on 
preaching about conjugal obedience through three volumes to a 
endid creature who is his wife, must have something wrong 
his mind. And ene wrong about St. John’s mind 
there ultimately proves to be. It flashes across Isola that this 
is case, and before long her worst suspicions are con- 
firmed. At last St. John breaks out into open lunacy, and 
dies deranged—a fate which is partly the cause, and partly 


theories about the relations of man and wife. It js not 
every day that we have the valuable lesson of the rights of 
wives so plainly or so practically put before us, but when it is put 
before us, we recognise the service that may be conferred on 
literature and society by lady authors. To assert the great cause 
of the independence of the female sex is one of the ends of 
feminine fiction, just as the assertion of the rights of plain girls 
is another. Authoresses do not ask for what Mr. Mill wishes them 
to have—a vote for the borough, or perhaps a seat in Parliament, 
They do ask that young women should have a fair matrimonial 
chance, independently of such trivial considerations as good looks, 
and that after marriage they should have the right to despise 
their husbands whenever duty and common sense tell them it js 
proper to do so. 

he odd thing is that the heroines of whom authoresses are so 
fond in novels are not the heroines whom other women like in real 
life, Even the popular authoresses of the day, who are always pro- 
ducing some lovely pantheress in their stories, and making her 
achieve an endless series of impossible exploits, would not care 
much about a lovely pantheress in a drawing-room or a country- 
house; and are not perhaps in the habit of meeting any. The 
fact is that the vast majority of women who write novels do not 
draw upon their observation for their characters so much as upon 
their imagination. In some respects this is curious enough, for 
when women observe, they observe acutely and to a good deal of 

Those of them, however, who take to the manufacture 

of fiction have generally done so because at some portion of 
their career they have been thrown back upon themselves. The 
began perhaps to write when circumstances made them feel 
isolated from the rest of their little world, and in a spirit of sickly 
concentration u their own thoughts, A woman with a turn for 
literary work who notices that she is distanced, as far as success 
or admiration goes, by rivals inferior in mental capacity to herself, 
flies eagerly to the ie of her own fancies, and makes her 
pen her greatest friend. It is the lot of many girls to pass their 
childhood or youth in a somewhat monotonous round of domestic 
duties, and frequently in a narrow domestic circle, with whic 
except from natural affection, they may have no great intellect 
sympathy. The stage of intellectual fever through which able men 
have passed when they were young is replaced, in the case of girls 
of talent, by a stage of moral morbidity. At first this finds vent in 
hymns, and it turnsin the end to novels, Fewclever young ladies 
have not written religious poetry at one period or other of their his- 
tory, and few that have done so, stop there without going further, 
It is a great temptation to console oneself for the shortcomings 
of the social life around, by building up an imaginary picture of 
social life as it might be, full of romantic adventures and pleasant 
conquests. In manufacturing her heroines, the young recluse 
author puts on paper what she would herself like to be, and what 
she thinks she might be if only her eyes were bluer, her purse 
longer, or men more wise and discerning. In painting the slights 
otiered to her favourite ideal, she conceives the slights that might 
possibly be offered to herself, and the triumphant way in which 
she would (under somewhat more auspicious circumstances) 
delight to live them down and trample them under foot. The 
vexations and the annoyances she describes with considerable 
spirit and accuracy. The triumph is the representation of her 
own delicious dreams, The grand character of the imaginary 
victim is but a species of phantom of herself, taken, like the 
German’s camel, from the depths of her own self-consciousness, 
and projected into cloudland. This is the reason why authoresses 
enjoy dressing up a heroine who is ill-used. They know the sensa- 
tion of social martyrdom, and it is a gentle sort of revenge upon 
the world to publish a novel about an underrated martyr, whose 
merits are recognised in the end, either before or after her decease. 
They are probably not conscious of the precise work they are per- 
forming. They are not aware that their heroine represents what 
they believe they themselves would prove to be under impossible 
circumstances, provided they had only golden hair and a wider 
sphere of action. This is but another and a larger phase of a 
phenomenon which all of us have become familiar with who have 
ever had a large acquaintance with young ladies’ poems. They 
all write about death with a pertinacity that is positively as- 
tounding. It is not that the young people actually want to die. 
But they like the idea that their family circle will find out, 
when it is too late, all the mistakes and injustices it has com- 
mitted towards them, and that this world will perceive that it has 
been entertaining unawares an angel, just as the angel has taken 
flight upwards to another. The juvenile aspirant commences with 
revenging her wrongs in heaven, but it occurs to her before long 
that she can with equal facility have them revenged u . 
Poetry gives way to prose, and hymnology to fiction. The 
element of self-consciousness, unknown to herself, still continues 
to prevail, and to colour the character of the heroines she turns 
out. Of course great authoresses shake themselves free from it. Real 
genius is independent of sex, and first-rate writers, whether they 
are men or women, are not morbidly in love with an idealized por- 
trait of themselves. But the poorer and less worthy class of femi- 
nine novelists seldom escape from the fatal influence of egotism. 
Women’s heroines, except in the case of the best artists, are concep- 
tions borrrowed, not from without, but from within. Theconsequence 
is that there is @ sameness about them which becomes at last dis- 
tasteful. The conception of the injured wife or the glorified 
governess is one which was a novelty fifteen or twenty years ag0, 
while it cannot be said any longer to be lively or entertaining. As 
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Jiterature has grown to be a woman’s occupation, we are afraid 
that glorified governesses in fiction will, like the poor, be always 
with us, and continue to the end to run their bright course of 
universal victory. The most, perhaps, that can be hoped is that 
they will in the long run take the wind out of the sails of the 
glorified adulteresses and murderesses which at present seem the 
Jatest and most successful efforts of feminine art. 


THE WORTH OF POPULARITY. 


i secret of being popular would seem to lie in being not so 
great a fool as to be a bore, and yet not so wise as to make 
others feel less wise. The sentiments with which we are inspired 
in the presence of folly are various, of course, but nobody, however 
tolerant, really likes a genuine fool. Even one thorovghgoing 
fool has generally a repugnance for another in the same line of 
business. And yet there isless sympathy still, in the average mind, 
for those who are furthest of all removed from folly. If the 
commonplace world cares little for those who have no ideas, no 
purpose, n0 tough mental fibre, it cares even less for those whose 
deas are too numerous or too profound, whose purpose is too 
resolute, and whose mental fibre is too strong and nervous. 
It rebels against originality in conception, and a too rude 
vigour in execution, and consequently the hero is as little 
likely to be a popular social character as the idiot. We do not 
choose, the most of us, to be made too small by the first, or too 
wijustly elated at our own superiority over the second. The man 
of neutral tints is always the | ap man in any He does 
not offend one’s self-respect, and, in an ordinary way, he does not 
bore us. The ular man at a club, for instance, is as a rule 
mediocre, but not strikingly mediocre. He never says anything 
that is specially worth listening to, but then you =“ just as 
well listen to what he says as not, if you have nothing better 
to do. It will not offend you, or make you feel silly or 
i t or weak, or duce any other strong effect. Not 

the popular man is dull. On the contrary, in order to 
fulfil the part well, he must be capable of a certain play 
aid flexibility of character, a certain mild power of universal 
sympathy in small things and in a small way. He has no 
vivacity, no quick agility, in conversation, because, as most people 
are without this quality themselves, they resent it, or at least 
do not very much admire it, in others with whom they are 
brought into frequent intercourse. Still the idol of the club must 
have just enough play of feature and play of mind to be able 
to make himself ali things to all men. And in this is implied 
the possession, in greater or les’ quantity, of the high virtue of 
polite dissimulation. He is able to feign, without any chance 
of betraying himself, a deep interest in the fortunes of any 
Tom or Dick who takes him by the button-hole in the 
bow-window of the club, and to assume just enough indig- 
tation against the enemy of Tom or Dick not to destroy the 
chances of the enemy also taking him by the buttonhole, and 
repeating the same history, with only such variations as naturally 


+ aise when the same set of circumstances are seen from two 


opposite sides. This many-sided catholicity must, on the 
whole, be pronounced creditable to the man who has the patience 

uired tr cultivating it. Some people, indeed, are to the 
manner born. They like to hear all the atlairs of their friends, or 
of anybody else. ‘They love the gridguid agunt homines, not 
because they are philosophers, but because they are gossips; and 
their interest in long social yarns is not a bit feigned. but the 
worst of this passion is that it carries people away. They begin 
tohunt and pry and spy for gossip, and so go too far. Hence 
that amount of taking interest in the business of other persons 
which just hits the mark of popularity is commonly the result of 
careful cultivation. or this purpose, assumed sympathy is more 
likely to be effective than too much of a sympathy that is not 
assumed. The spurious article is, in the long run, more useful 
than the genuine. 

It is clear to anybody who looks out on life with a discerning 
eye that popularity is not a test of much worth in» man. The 
popular character is but a poorish type. The greatest qualities are 
absolutely fatal to it. Some of the smallest qualities are not less 
absolutely essential to it. Yet a certain stigma is affixed to a man 
when he is described as not being a general favourite, as not being 
wiversally liked, as being a little unpopular, as not having many 

The truth perhaps is that, if a man can be nothing else, 
then the least that he can do is to make himself popular. If you 
area genius or the benefactor of your race, then the world will 
—- forgive you for having many enemies and only few 

ends. But, short of this, it is a man’s duty to cultivate all sorts 
‘of social virtues and little social artitices, If he is not great he 
Ought to be agreeable. Hence, if we hear that anybody is un- 
popular, we are prejudiced against him, until at ail events we have 
seen his credentials testifying to distinction in some other order. 
——- many practical evils result from the disproportionate ill- 
and disapproval attached to unpopularity. Very often, for 
example, the consciousness alike of his unpopularity and of the 
censure which it involves from impartial bystanders, sits heavily 
Si s work in his own way. He is 
sometimes tempted to turn commonplace and aim at popularity, 
juut like other > ple: Yet, if he did this, and qusnntenetisian. 
self simply to the task of making himself pleasant to everybody 
he met, and under all circumstances, he would at the same 
time have to abandon’ his ideas’ of doing vigorous work. If we’ 


consider how full the world. is, first of simple blockheads who 
merely stop the way by a passive inertness, then of compound 
blockheads who stop the way not only by their obstructive bulk, 
but also by deliberately placing it where it can be most effectively 
obstructive, and finally, of people with selfish acuteness and a 
mischievous power both of discerning and obstinately pursuing 
their own narrow interest for the moment, we can more easily. 
understand how it is that a man, bent on making some. way 


‘through such a hostile crowd as this, should have a good deal of 


difficulty in making himself generally agreeable. In the stzife 
with a blockhead, how can one be pleasant to him? The 
world, im its disapproval of men socially less popular than 
they might be, seems unreasonably to expect thet one can 
always do and say di able things in such a manner as t6 
make them quite agreeable. People forget that, just as there is 
no royal road to knowledge, so there is no painless path to rightful 
innovation, or reform, or improvement. Is it too much to say that 
most of the good that is done in the world is done by people with 
strong wills of their own? And obviously such people must clash 
more or less violently, not only among one another, but still more 
unavoidably with the mass of intellectual incompetence and moral 
halé-heartedness-that takes up so much the ter part of all 
human transactions. It is true that now and again it may be 
litic and possible to cajole the blockheads. But, even here, the 
st kind of men often deeline to stoop to cajolery. 

And, after all, the occasions where cajolery might seem to be 
likely to succeed are not very numerous. In nine cases out 
of ten, the point in dispute between the resolute and far-seeing 
man and his opponents is oné about which no cajolery or 
compromise is feasible. There is generally something tangible 
and palpable at stake. You cannot remove an incompetent man 
from a post, and still leave him with the impression that he has 
not ceased to hold it. The blandest of highwaymen would fail te 
that his purse is sti et. It- is 

very well to expatiate manner, and the different ways 
there are of doing ‘the The very sweetest manner 
does not disarm the resentment of a man on whom you are 
inflicting a substantial injury. It is ible that the gentle- 
ness of nianuer positively exasperates him. If he is to be ill- 
used he would rather have no affectation in the matter, 
hates the strong man all the more for to dissemble 
that he is exercising his strength. The blockhead, half sus- 
pecting that nature has made a fool of him, is doubly 
jealous of any attempt on the part of his brother men 
to continue the Do what you like, it still remains 
a business of uncommon and insuperable difficulty to have your 
own way in the world, to carry out your own purpose, however 
virtuous and wise, without incurring the too-dreaded reputa- 
tion of being unpopular. For nobody is very well pleased at 
the spectacle of a strong will, whether it be directed towards 
good ends or bad. It makes us feel too small. Perhaps we ought 
to except women. Novelists, at all events, insist that women are 
all passionate adorers of the man with a — jaw and an irre- 
sistible purpose. We doubt this, however. Women may now and 
then not o ject to being trampled upon, but we cannot think that 
they relish the process a8 a regular thing. In the long run, we 
take it, with them as with the so-called stronger sex, the mest 
popular person is the person of neutral tints, without too strong 
views or too feelings, or a too earnest manner, and with a 
capacity for being driven away from his purpose without an exces- 
sive amount of trouble. 

As a mere question of personal comfort, it is no doubt better to 
be popular than otherwise. For if you recklessly tread on the 
corns of other people, it is only just that you should take your 
chances of retaliation, and the world is not slow to retaliate. 
Their numbers make even the fools courageous, and anybody who 
smites them too overtly is pretty sure to smart for it. The esprit 
de corps of blockheads is marvellous. They seldom desert one 
another in the troubles of their great and wide-spread family. 
And they have the knack of biding their time. If a man of 
and purpose has made himself socially unpopular among weaker 
brethren, they will not fail to be down upon him when the day 
comes, as it does now and again to all such men, of momentary 
discomfiture and baffled enterprise. It is when an enterpri 
gone rather awry that even the most self-reliant of men wishes for 
— good-will and esteems the worth of popularity. When 

e is successful, the question of being popular as well stands in 
avery secondary place. It is when things are adverse that the 
unpopular man wishes that he had more friends, more persons who 
felt sorry for him, more who would like to believe in him. But 
he cannot both eat his cake and have it. He cannot both insist on 
having his own way and still insist on being popular, 


THE CHRIST CHURCH AWARD. 

~~ CHURCH, Oxford, is probably the most anomalous 
we ra in Christendom. ere is certainly no other now 

existing whose: component parts are so utterly in Perh 
one ‘of the smaller Colleges which gave way to it and onagind 
art of its site might be equally wonderful if it still existed. 

Santeabaty Hall consisted of certain scholars in the Universi 
together with certain monks, as Bishop Godwin says, “‘ to cohabit 
with the scholars.” King Harry's foundation does not indeed go 
so far as to ordain a “cohabitation” of regulars and seculars, 
but it ordeins a cohabitation of academical students and secular 
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canons which is only one degree less are. Attempt- 
ing to prove two things, it has proved neither. A cathedral 
church and an academical college have been unequally yoked 
together. The natural result has been that the cathedral has 
_— the college, and that the college has spoiled the cathedral. 
he cathedral has given the college a most unsatisfactory govern- 
ing body, and the college has hindered the cathedral from dis- 
charging its proper duties as the head church of the city and 
ocese. 


The foundation of Christ Church is eminently a case in which 
second thoughts were not best. Henry the Eighth began by 
making his cathedral and his college quite separate institutions; he 
afterwards, from what motive it is hard to guess, rolled the two into 
one. On the fall of Wolsey’s College, itself founded on the fall of 
St. Frideswide’s Priory, there arose King Henry the Eighth’s Col- 
lege in Oxford. On the fall of Oseney Abbey, there arose the 
Bishopric of Oseney with its cathedral church and chapter. The 
minster of Frideswide became the chapel of the new college; the 
minster of Oseney became the cathedral church of the new 
diocese. The site of Oseney is no doubt unhealthy; the regular 
canons had indeed contrived to live there for some centuries, but 
the seculars were perhaps of a more delicate constitution, Whether 
for this reason or for any other, King Harry presently suppressed 
his own new cathedral and his own new college, and in the stead 
of the two, founded on the site of the latter an institution in which 
the two elements were to be combined. St. Frideswide’s church 
became the cathedral of Oxford, with a chapter after the usual 
pattern of new-foundation chapters, with the usual subordinate 
officers, clerical and lay, and with the usual mar-school and 
its scholars. But, besides these, the new society contained from 
the beginning a 1 body of academical students, which, under 
Flizabeth, was further increased by converting the grammar-boys 
into additional students—those, namely, who were chosen from 
‘Westminster. The chapter were also to maintain certain Univer- 
nf Professors, giving them a stipend which was oma A meant 
to be equal to the income of a canonry. The Professors, however, 
were not necessarily members of the chapter, or indeed of the 
society at all. The academical element being thus admitted, the 
society received independent members, like other colleges, and 
grew into the largest and most aristocratic a in Oxford. 

The result of course has been that the cathedral is, for all 
practical purposes, swamped by the college. The Bishop was 
ousted of all, even visitatorial, authority ; most rightly, looking at 
the place as an academical college, most wrongly, looking at it as 
a diocesan cathedral. In fact the latter character was wholly 
forgotten; even now none but academical sermons are ever 
preached in the cathedral; till quite lately, its arrangements 
clearly contemplated no diocesan congregation at all. Many 
people, both in the University and city, were absolutely ignorant 
that Oxford contained a cathedral church at all. To the mass of 
the University the church was simply Christ Church chapel, 
where University sermons were now and then preached, as they 
were now and then preached in the chapels of Merton, New 
College, and Magdalen. Enlightened citizens of Oxford have 
been he to wish that they lived in a cathedral town. All this 
isin some measure reformed; it is only justice to the present 
Dean to say that, under his administration, the arrangements of 
the cathedral have been in every way improved. It still dis- 
charges its three incongruous functions very imperfectly; but it 
probably discharges them as well as, under the circumstances, they 
can be 9 

Thus the college spoiled the cathedral; but the cathedral, in 
return, equally spoiled the college. In other Colleges the governing 
body consisted of the Head and the Fellows, or a portion of them. 
Even where the governing body was merely a portion of the 
Fellows, still it was only a question of seniority. A Fellow who 
_— on his fellowship necessarily became one of the rulers of his 
college sooner or later. But at Christ Church, the Student, 
answering in other respects to the Fellow of other Colleges, had 
no share whatever in the government of the society. ile held 
his studentship by the same tenure as a fellowship; it was a 
life-holding, voidable by marriage, or, in the case of the 
clerical studentships (by far the largest proportion of the 
number), by failing to take holy orders within a given time. 
Students were presented to Chapter livings just in the same 
way that Fellows elsewhere were presented to College livings. 
Individual students held offices as Tutors and Censors which 
gave them official authority in the College. But a student, 
as a student, was nothing. He remained all his days a mere over- 
grown exhibitioner. He had no voice in the management of the 
society, no voice in the management of its property. Till quite 
lately, the Students, though Masters of Arts, did not even sit at 
the high table in the College hall. For the academical element, 
though it had utterly overshadowed the cathedral element, was 
still a mere adjunct to the cathedral element. The chapter of the 
cathedral maintained certain Students, and took in certain com- 
moners, and the Students had as little voice as the commoners in 
any matter relating to the society. The Students might be men 
of equal age and distinction with the Canons, but they remained 
within the college walls in the position of schoolboys. Tha: this 
was a false position needs no argument. 

But it was shown in other ways that a cathedral chapter was 
not a fit body to rule a great academical college. A new-founda- 
tion chapter must job by virtue of its constitution ; it cannot help 
it. How are the students appointed? The larger number of them, 
the original academical body, were appointed by the Chapter. 


But, unless the Chapter was greatly belied, their appointments, 
like those of other Chapters, were made by each member appointing 
in rotation. That is to say, the Studentships were jobbed. Of 
course a conscientious Dean or Canon might appoint, if he ple 

by merit, according to whatever was his notion of merit. “And 
undoubtedly admirable appointments were constantly made. But 
there was nothing to secure that appointment except the amount 
of virtue to be Send in an individual man acting under the 
smallest possible amount of responsibility. If a Canon chose to job, 
there was nothing to hinder him, and sons and nephews were very 
often jobbed in. An undergraduate a thus, by pure favour, 
obtain an academical maintenance, which, unless he did anything 
absolutely to forfeit it, he might, if he took orders, keep till the 
end of his days, with the certainty of succeeding to a chapter 
living sooner or later. Something not very unlike this prevailed 
in one or two other Colleges also. But in no other College was 
the abuse so rooted in the system. It wasa clear duty to elect 
Fellows and Scholars by merit. It was not so clear a duty for 
the chapter of the cathedral to put up its academical patronage to 
public competition. 

Meanwhile another influence had been coming in, distinct both 
from the purely cathedral and the purely collegiate element. Certain - 
members of the chapter held important offices in the University, 
The chapter had from the beginning, as has been already said, to 
maintain three University Professors, each, it would seem, intended 
to have an income equal to that of aCanon. As these money 
payments grew less valuable, instead of increasing them, the 
notable device was hit upon of attaching stalls to those Pro- 
fessorships whose holders were likely to be clergymen—those 
of Hebrew and Divinity. The Professors were thus amply pro- 
vided for without diminishing the incomes of the other Canons, 
The Professor of Greek, as all the world knows, did not come in 
for the advantages of this arrangement. It was well that he did 
not, as the annexation of a stall would have hindered the pos- 
sibility of a lay Professor. This system of annexation began in 
the seventeenth century, but it has been carried out much more 
fully in our own days. When the other chapters were cut down 
to he members each, that of Oxford was allowed to retain its 
full complement of eight, because it was held that the stalls 
might be further utilized in this way. Three other Professors were 

rovided with stalls, and also the Archdeacon of Oxford. In this 
ast regulation a concession was, for the first time, made to the 
diocesan element, and the patronage of one stall transferred to the 
Bishop. So again, by the annexation of a stall to the Margaret 
Professorship of Divinity (instead of one at Worcester formerly 
attached to it), another stall was made elective. Since then two 
stalls have been suppressed for céllege p Thus, instead of 
a body of eight canons, all appointed by the Crown without am: 
sort of restriction, there is now a body of six, one Archdeacon 
five Professors, four of whom are appointed by the Crown. But in 
appointing them the Crown has not the same free choice as it had 
before. It is bound to make no one a Canon who is not qualified 
to be a Professor. Of course a Prime Minister who chooses can 
employ Professorship and Canonry to reward electioneering ser- 
vices; but a glance at the names of the Professor-Canons for some 
years past will show that this principle of appointment is some- 
thing novel and exceptional. 

Now it is clear that by these changes the University has gained, 
unless it be thought a loss—which, bold as the doctrine is, we are 
inclined to think it is—that the annexation of stalls hinders the Pro- 
fessorships of Hebrew and Ecclesiastical History from being held 
by laymen. The Diocese too may be said to have gained by the 
admission of one diocesan officer in the form of the Archdeacon. 
But the College is said, and with some reason, to have lost. It is 
said that these changes have made the Chapter more foreign to the 
College than it was before. Formerly, though Students had no 
formal claim to Canonries, yet a member of the College, who had 
distinguished himself as a Tutor or otherwise, was a likely person 
for Government to select. Now such a man has no chance unless 
he is qualified to be either Archdeacon or Professor. Collegiate 
merit, as collegiate merit, goes for nothing. Men who are Canons 
simply by virtue of being Professors, coming almost always from 
other Colleges—as all the five do at this moment—are said to care 
less for the College as a College than their predecessors. The Arch- 
deacon may be admirable in the Diocese, the Professor may be 
admirable in the University, but the interests of the great college 
over which they are set are naturally something quite secondary 
with them. At the same time the College has been rising; 
students are no longer appointed by favour, but are appointed by 
merit; they now often come from other colleges, and are naturally 
dissatisfied at holding a position so inferior to that of the Fellows 
of other Colleges. Reform in so many points has simply in 
the necessity for reform in other points, 

The questions thus at issue between the Chapter and the 
Students have been referred to a body of most competent arbi- 
trators, and their award is one which, if carried into etlect, cannot 
fail to put the government of the ny on a far better 
footing. The Archbishop of Canterbury, Sir John Coleridge, 
Sir John Awdry, Sir Roundell Palmer, and Mr. Twistleton 
give as their solution of the question that the Senior Students, 
the body answering most nearly to the Fellows of other Colleges, 
shall be admitted to an equal share with the members of the 
Chapter in the government of the Society and in the administra- 
tion of its property. The incomes of both parties are to be fixed, 
the Chapter retaining a further revenue for the maintenance 0 
the Cathedral. Now, as regards the College, this is just as it 
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ties, it is implied that both parties shall continue to exist. 
Emanting that the Chapter of Oxford Cathedral is to exist and to 
retain any relation to the great College which has grown u 
around it, no better scheme could be devised. The College wi 
in every way be better off. There is no reason to suppose that the 
Cathedral or the University will be worse off. 

But we presume that these changes can hardly be made without 
an Act of Parliament. And, if the matter requires legislation, 

ssibly it might be as well for legislation to go a little further. 

e have a very bold thing to say, so bold that we quake in our 
shoes as we say it. Did not the great and revered monarch Henry 
the Eighth make a great mistake, not only in jumbling his College 
and his Cathedral together, but in founding a Bishopric and a 
Cathedral at Oxford at all? Did not the early founders of the 
University—if the University, which was not made, but grew, can 
be said to have had founders—act under a sound instinct when 
they planted themselves as far as possible from any Bishopric or 
Chapter in England? If there is to be an Act of Parliament 
about the matter, would it not be as well to procure a complete and 
eternal separation between the two incongruous elements? We 
do not hesitate to say that Oxford is not a proper place for an 

iscopal see. The University is so predominant that a Bishop 
ot Oxford cannot hold the position in Oxford which a Bishop 
should hold in his own city. All that gives the place its 
peculiar character, the University and its Colleges, are necessarily 
exempt from his jurisdiction, even in their ecclesiastical concerns. 
But, thus cut off and rightly cut off, from all legal authority, a 


Bishop who is so disposed can find many ways of getting to him- | 


self an illegitimate influence in the University. Again, a Chapter 
in Oxford is out of place; it cannot hold the position which, 
hoping against hope, we wish to see Cathedral Chapters hold. If 
it be identified with the University or one of its Colleges, the 
Cathedral element .~ swamped in the Academical. A Chapter, 
on the other hand, kept carefully distinct from the University 
would be either insignificant or mischievous. The incongruity has 
been of late made still plainer by an act of the Bishop. The 
Bishop of Oxford, exercising a power which is undoubtedly his by 
law, has appointed certain clergymen to be Honorary Canons of 
Christ Church. One can hardly help laughing. Our notions about 
Honorary Canons in the New foundations and Non-residentiary 
Canons in the old have been often expressed. But, while we 
plead for the rights of the one class and for a better position for the 
other, we are not prepared to give the Bishop of Oxtord the power 


of naming a large number of clergymen of his diocese to have a | 


voice in the affairs of a great college. Indeed, one hardly sees 
where the new Canons are physically to be put. If entitled to 
nothing else, they are by law entitled to stalls in the Cathedral, 
and it is hard to see where room for their stalls is to be found. 


The truth is that the Bishop and his Chapter ought to leave 


Oxford altogether and go to some place where they can occupy 
their proper position. Ever and anon a sentimental dream has 
made itself faintly heard, asking for a revival of the Bishopric of 
Dorchester. But practical men, even in the eleventh century, saw 
that Dorchester was no place for a Bishop’s see, and we are not 
going to retrace our steps in the nineteenth century. The place 
or the Bishop of Oxtordshire, Berkshire, and Buckingham is 
Reading. Itis the largest town in the diocese, it is almost as 
conveniently and centrally placed as Oxford—we judge of centres 
by. railways not by miles—and, as a sentimental attraction, it was 

e place of a great Abbey. If the Abbey Church was perfect 
there would be a Cathedral ready made. As it is, it would be a 
good field for tying whether the nineteenth century, after all, is 
incapable of building a cathedral, or whether a church of inferior 
architectural pattern might not serve every practical purpose 
which a cathedral should serve. Let the Bishop go to Reading; 


let the Chapter go too, taking with them a share of the revenues 


of Christ Church equal to the ordinary endowment of a Cathedral 


elsewhere. Let the Professors, thus detached trom the Chapters, re- | 
? 


ceive a share enough to secure them the income equivalent to that 
intended by the founders. The remainder would still leave Christ 
Church a very rich College. Let it have, like other Colleges, its 
Scholars and Fellows, and, if such an office is thought to be of any 
use, its President or Warden. Nay, if for old association’s sake he is 


called a Dean, the title will hurt no one. Such a scheme is bold, | 


most likely Utopian ; but we are sure it is the only one to put all 
parties on the nght footing, and it is at least worth thinking over. 


views. If they are true, they are certainly in much need of a 
_ wider dissemination, for they are singularly apt to be overlooked 
_ at the present day; if, on the other hand, they are sheer nonsense, 
_ it is equally desirable that people should understand the nonsense 
which, on the showing of the writers themselves, is the logical 
| result of their opinions. The particular article which marked the 
point at which the Gazette had arrived last week is entitled 
| “ Priests,” and we will endeavour to give, as dispassionately as we 
can, a short analysis of the argument which it embodies, or, to 
speak more accurately, of the exhortation ; for, as will be seen, it 
| involves an assumption which few persons would be disposed to 
| grant, but which, once granted, may justify almost any imaginable 
| inferences. 
The purpose of the article is to point out the false position 
| which at even Roman Catholre laymen, dare to assume 
| towards priests, After a preliminary flourish, it is laid down as a 
| rule—apparently as an undeniable axiom—that we ought “ ina 
| great measure” to “ submerge the individual in the official,” in 
| the case of priests. Now a priest holds a peculiar position not 
| in, but above, society. It is, indeed, candidly admitted that his 
| ordination does not “ translate him physically to a new species.” 
Archbishop Manning, for example, does not differ from his country- 
men as a man differs from a monkey, much as we might 
naturally inclined to such an hypothesis; probably dissection 
would prove that he still has the Aippocampus minor ; but then he 
has “a e which no physical perfection can reach.” Although 
a “vessel of clay,” he contains powers of binding and loosing, and 
sacrificing and instructing, “to which even monarchs must 
submit, and for the exercise of which he can be held accountable 
to no earthly tribunal.” Unluckily, human curiosity is excited by 
the prospect of having “ pone 1 hon stupendous” to examine. 
We “stand on tiptoe and strain our eyeballs” to peep into the 
vessel; whereupon, instead of being gold, or even brass, it turns 
out to be clay, and we proceed “to rend our garments and whisper 
a bit of scandal.” With the exception of rending our garments, 
this seems to be avery natural proceeding. Any one will be liable 
to very frequent disappointment who is foolish enough to think 
that a priest is anything but clay, and not unfrequently clay of a 
rather inferior kind. As, however, the Westminster Gazette anti- 
| cipates the regeneration of society from a universal prostration 
of mankind before the priesthood, it naturally wishes to keep such 
disappointments quiet. It is bound to prove, in some way, that 
we ought to hold our tongues. We discover a man to be clay, 
| which is theological for finding out that he is an ass, and we 
| venture to write him down an ass accordingly. Why shouldn’t 
| we? For the two following reasons, 


First, we ought not to rely upon our judgments. “ Judgments 
about character are necessarily desceptive (sic) in the natural 
order ; are they, therefore, reliable in a higher?” If we are not 
to form a judgment about anybody, of course the whole questien 
falls to the ground. This is one of those pet Roman Catholic 
| arguments which try to meet an opponent by proving that all 
| reasoning is fallacious, and, therefore, if successful, coufute every 
disputant on all sides of every question—a rather unsatisfactory 
result. However, the writer proceeds to point out that the 
Apostles were fishermen, “and their shibolleths (sic) and mean- 
ness of appearance were not much taken into account.” Moreover, 
we are told that God has rebuked the nineteenth century and 
given it a great lesson “ by raising up the Curé of Ars, a man of no 
academic degrees, no aristocratic surroundings, no human genius, 
, and no brilliant accomplishments”—all of which we are ready 
| to admit, though we fear that the nineteenth century does not 
_ appreciate the rebuke. In short, the writer implies that we think 
| too much of the question whether priests are gentlemen, and that 

we venture to attend to their “personal character.” He is so in- 
_dignant at this presumption as even to extend a contemptuous 
| protection to the parsons, who, as he says, are “lashed un- 
_ sparingly ” in certain Protestant organs. As they “ represent the 
| Spiritual ministrations of their sects,” even though they are mere 
| Brummagem imitations of the genuine article, we should not 
| bring disrespect upon them by treating them with ridicule. Thus 
| far, the writer apparently means to argue that our judgments as 
| to priests are generally decided upon unfair grounds; but, in case 
| this reason should miss fire, he brings forward his second and 
| sr reason. We ought not, he declares, to judge at all. 
| He evidently thinks it wrong even to praise a priest, because 
such a piece of presumption may lead to our blaming him another 
/ day. We should treat him as a being altogether beyond our 
a of vision. “ ‘the clergy are, by divine right, exempt from 
| lay judicature,” although a denial of this doctrine has been 
| wickediy attributed even to a Pope. “It is a monstrosity that 
| any human judge, as such, could pronounce sentence upon him 
| who had spiritual jurisdiction over him.” Modern progress, he 
| bitterly remarks, has interfered with all this; but still the prin- 
ciple on which it is based endureth for ever. “How, then, 
| if a solemn secular judge has no authority over a priest, can a 
mere layman arrogate to himself the right of judging at all?” 
And certainly, when a priest may commit murder without being 


| 
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should be. The who do the PRIESTS. 
their fair share in the government of the College. A studentship OME of our readers may ha a young but hi 
at Christ Church will he as eligible a position as a fellowship in S instructive periodical, called the Weetin y Gee tle Be me | 
any other College. There can be no doubt that the character of | to setting forth the ideas of English Roman Catholics. We fear, 
the College will be however, that it is scarcely so well known as the profundity of its 
| speculations deserves; and we have therefore great pleasure in 
pw the position of the f enmen in the College will still be helping to spread, so far as we are able, a knowledge of some of its 
anomalous. They will be six senior Fellows—four awe by 
the Crown, one by the Bishop, one elected by the Graduates in 
Divinity—holding mt incomes and allowed to marry. Or, 
more strictly, they will be senior Fellows allowed to keep their 
wives in College, as Fellows who are also Professors can now 
marry in other Colleges. The position is an odd one, but, among 
the much larger body of the senior Students, the six votes of the 
' Canons cannot do much mischief. Such will be their Collegiate 
ition. Of course they will retain their duties towards the 
Pathedral as Canons, their duties towards the University as Pro- 
fessors. When arbitrators have to decide the future status of the 
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canons which is only one degree less ppates. Attempt- 
ing to prove two things, it has proved neither. A cathedral 
church and an academical college have been unequally yoked 
together. The natural result has been that the cathedral has 

iled the college, and that the college has spoiled the cathedral. 
The cathedral has given the college a most unsatisfactory govern- 
ing body, and the college has hindered the cathedral from dis- 
charging its proper duties as the head church of the city and 
diocese. 


The foundation of Christ Church is eminently a case in which 
second thoughts were not best. Henry the Eighth began by 
making his cathedral and his college quite separate institutions; he 
afterwards, from what motive it is hard to guess, rolled the two into 
one. On the fall of Wolsey’s College, itself founded on the fall of 
St. Frideswide’s Priory, there arose King Henry the Eighth’s Col- 
lege in Oxford. On the fall of Oseney Abbey, there arose the 
Bishopric of Oseney with its cathedral church and chapter. The 
minster of Frideswide became the chapel of the new college; the 
minster of Oseney became the cathedral church of the new 
diocese. The site of Oseney is no doubt unhealthy; the regular 
canons had indeed contrived to live there for some centuries, but 
the seculars were perhaps of a more delicate constitution, Whether 
for this reason or for any other, King Harry presently suppressed 
his own new cathedral and his own new college, and in the stead 
of the two, founded on the site of the latter an institution in which 
the two elements were to be combined. St. Frideswide’s church 
became the cathedral of Oxford, with a chapter after the usual 
pattern of new-foundation chapters, with the usual subordinate 
officers, clerical and lay, and with the usual mar-school and 
its scholars. But, besides these, the new society contained from 
the beginning a — body of academical students, which, under 
Flizabeth, was further increased by converting the grammar-boys 
into additional students—those, namely, who were chosen from 
‘Westminster. The chapter were also to maintain certain Univer- 
iving them a stipend which was meant 
to be equal to the income of a canonry. The Professors, however, 
were not necessarily members of the chapter, or indeed of the 
society at all. The academical element being thus admitied, the 
society received independent members, like other colleges, and 
grew into the largest and most aristocratic society in Oxford. 

The result of course has been that the cathedral is, for all 
practical purposes, swamped by the college. The Bishop was 
ousted of all, even visitatorial, authority ; most rightly, looking at 
the place as an academical college, most wrongly, looking at it as 
a diocesan cathedral. In fact the latter character was wholly 
forgotten; even now none but academical sermons are ever 
preached in the cathedral; till quite lately, its arrangements 
clearly contemplated no diocesan congregation at all. Many 
people, both in the University and city, were absolutely ignorant 
that Oxford contained a cathedral church at all. To the mass of 
the University the church was simply Christ Church chapel, 
where University sermons were now and then preached, as they 
were now and then preached in the chapels of Merton, New 
College, and Magdalen. Enlightened citizens of Oxford have 
been heard to wish that they lived in a cathedral town. All this 
isin some measure reformed; it is only justice to the present 
Dean to say that, under his administration, the arrangements of 
the cathedral have been in every way improved. It still dis- 
charges its three incongruous functions very imperfectly; but it 
probabl Aevaman them as well as, under the circumstances, they 


can be discharged. 

Thus the college spoiled the cathedral; but the cathedral, in 
return, equally spoiled the college. In other Colleges the governing 
body consisted of the Head and the Fellows, or a portion of them. 
Even where the governing body was merely a portion of the 
Fellows, still it was only a question of seniority. A Fellow who 
—_ on his fellowship necessarily became one of the rulers of his 
college sooner or later. But at Christ Church, the Student, 
answering in other respects to the Fellow of other Colleges, had 
no share whatever in the government of the society. He held 
his studentship by the same tenure as a fellowship; it was a 
life-holding, voidable by marriage, or, in the case of the 
clerical studentships (by far the largest proportion of the 
number), by failing to take holy orders within a given time. 
Students were presented to Chapter livings just in the same 
way that Fellows elsewhere were presented to College livings. 
Individual students held offices as Tutors and Censors which 
gave them official authority in the Colle.». But a student, 
as a student, was nothing. He remained all his days a mere over- 
grown exhibitioner. He had no voice in the management of the 
society, no voice in the management of its property. Till quite 
lately, the Students, though Masters of Arts, did not even sit at 
the high table in the College hall. For the academical element, 
though it had utterly overshadowed the cathedral element, was 
still a mere adjunct to the cathedral element. The chapter of the 
cathedral maintained certain Students, and took in certain com- 
moners, and the Students had as little voice as the commoners in 
any matter relating to the society. The Students might be men 
of equal age and distinction with the Canons, but they remained 
within the college walls in the position of schoolboys. Tha: this 
was a false position needs no ment, 

But it was shown in other ways that a cathedral chapter was 
not a fit body to rule a great academical college. A new-founda- 
tion chapter must job by virtue of its constitution ; it cannot help 
it. How are the students appointed? The r number of them, 
the original academical body, were appointed by the Chapter. 


But, unless the Chapter was greatly belied, their appointmen 
like those of other were made by each 
in rotation. That is to say, the Studentships were jobbed, Of 
course a conscientious Dean or Canon might appoint, if he ple: 

by merit, according to whatever was his notion of merit. re 
undoubtedly admirable appointments were constantly made. But 
there was nothing to secure that appointment except the amount 
of virtue to be bad in an individual man acting under the 
smallest possible amount of responsibility. If a Canon chose to job, 
there was nothing to hinder him, and sons and nephews were y 
often jobbed in. An undergraduate might thus, by pure favour, 
obtain an academical maintenance, which, unless he dia anything 
absolutely to forfeit it, he might, if he took orders, keep till the 
end of his days, with the certainty of succeeding to a chapter 
living sooner or later. Something not very unlike this prevailed 
in one or two other Colleges also. But in no other College was 
the abuse so rooted in the system. It wasa clear duty to elect 
Fellows and Scholars by merit. It was not so clear a duty for 
the chapter of the cathedral to put up its academical patronage to 
public competition. 

Meanwhile another influence had been coming in, distinct both 
from the purely cathedral and the purely collegiate element. Certain - 
members of the chapter held important offices in the University. 
The chapter had from the beginning, as has been already said, to 
maintain three University Professors, each, it would seem, intended 
to have an income equal to that of a Canon. As these money 
payments grew less valuable, instead of increasing them, the 
notable device was hit upon of attaching stalls to those Pro- 
fessorships whose holders were likely to be clergymen—those 
of Hebrew and Divinity. The Professors were thus amply pro- 
vided for without diminishing the incomes of the other Canons, 
The Professor of Greek, as all the world knows, did not come in 
for the advantages of this a It was well that he did 
not, as the annexation of a stall would have hindered the pos- 
sibility of a lay Professor. This system of annexation began in 
the seventeenth century, but it has been carried out much more 
fully in our own days. When the other chapters were cut down 
to er members each, that of Oxford was allowed to retain its 
full complement of eight, because it was held that the stalls 
might be further utilized in this way. Three other Professors were 

rovided with stalls, and also the Archdeacon of Oxford. In this 
ast regulation a concession was, for the first time, made to the 
diocesan element, and the patronage of one stall transferred to the 
Bishop. So again, by the annexation of a stall to the Margaret 
Professorship of Divinity (instead of one at Worcester formerly 
attached to it), another stall was made elective. Since then two 
stalls have been suppressed for college p Thus, instead of 
a body of eight canons, all appointed by the Crown without an 
sort of restriction, there is now a body of six, one Archdeacon 
five Professors, four of whom are appointed by the Crown. But in 
appointing them the Crown has not the same free choice as it had 
before. It is bound to make no one a Canon who is not qualified 
to be a Professor. Of course a Prime Minister who chooses can 
employ Professorship and Canonry to reward electioneering ser- 
vices; but a glance at the names of the Professor-Canons for some 
years past will show that this principle of appointment is some- 
thing novel and exceptional. 

Now it is clear that by these changes the University has gained, 
unless it be thought a loss—which, bold as the doctrine is, we are 
inclined to think it is—that the annexation of stalls hinders the Pro- 
fessorships of Hebrew and Ecclesiastical History from being held 
by laymen. The Diocese too may be said to have gained by the 
admission of one diocesan officer in the form of the Archdeacon. 
But the College is said, and with some reason, to have lost. It is 
said that these changes have made the Chapter more foreign to the 
College than it was before. Formerly, eens Students had no 
ional claim to Canonries, yet a member of the College, who had 
distinguished himself as a Tutor or otherwise, was a likely person 
for Government to select. Now such a man has no chance unless 
he is qualified to be either Archdeacon or Professor. Collegiate 
merit, as collegiate merit, goes for nothing. Men who are Canons 
simply by virtue of being Professors, coming almost always from 
other Colleges—as all the five do at this moment—are said to care 
less for the College as a College than their predecessors. The Arch- 
deacon may be admirable in the Diocese, the Professor may be 
admirable in the University, but the interests of the great college 
over which they are set are naturally something quite secondary 
with them. t the same time the College has been pry 
students are no longer appointed by favour, but are appointed by 
merit; they now often come from other colleges, and are naturally 
dissatisfied at holding a position so inferior to that of the Fellows 
of other Colleges. Reform in so many points has simply in 
the necessity for reform in other points. 

The questions thus at issue between the Chapter and the 
Students have been referred to a body of most competent arbi- 
trators, and their award is one which, if carried into etfect, cannot 
fail to put the government of the ay on a far better 
footing. The Archbishop of Canterbury, Sir John Coleridge, 
Sir John Awdry, Sir Roundell Palmer, and Mr. Twistleton 
give as their solution of the gute that the Senior Students, 
the body answering most nearly to the Fellows of other Colleges, 
shall be admitted to an equal share with the members of the 
Chapter in the government of the Society and in the administra- 
tion of its property. The incomes of both parties are to be fixed, 
the Chapter retaining a further revenue for the maintenance of 
the Cathedral, Now, as regards the College, this is just os it 
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should be. The men who do the work of the College will have 
their fair share in the government of the College. A studentship 
at Christ Church will be as eligible a position as a fellowship in 
any other College. There can be no doubt that the character of 
the College will be in every way raised, and that the largest society | 
in the University will begin to assume that position in academical | 
studies generally which at ee it holds in one department | 
only. The position of the Canons in the College will still be 
anomalous. They will be six senior Fellows—four ——— by | 
the Crown, one by the Bishop, one elected by the Graduates in | 
Divinity—holding larger incomes and allowed to marry. Or, | 
more strictly, they will be senior Fellows allowed to keep their | 
wives in College, as Fellows who are also Professors can now | 
marry in other Colleges. The position is an odd one, but, among | 
the much larger body of the senior Students, the six votes of the 
Canons cannot do much mischief. Such will be their Collegiate | 
ition. Of course they will retain their duties towards the | 
Bathedral as Canons, their duties towards the University as Pro- | 


fessors. When arbitrators have to decide the future status of the | 


ies, it is implied that both parties shall continue to exist. 
Branting that the Chapter of Oxford Cathedral is to exist and to 
retain any relation to the great College which has grown u 
around it, no better scheme could be devised. The College wi 
in every way be better off. There is no reason to suppose that the 
Cathedral or the University will be worse off. | 
But we presume that these changes can hardly be made without | 
an Act of Parliament. And, if the matter requires legislation, | 
ssibly it might be as well for legislation to go a little further. | 
e have a very bold thing to say, so bold that we quake in our | 
shoes as we say it. Did not the great and revered monarch Henry 
the Eighth make a great mistake, not only in jumbling his College 
and his Cathedral together, but in founding a Bishopric and a 
Cathedral at Oxford at all? Did not the early founders of the 
University—if the University, which was not made, but grew, can 
be said to have had founders—act under a sound instinct when 
they planted themselves as far as possible from any Bishopric or 
Chapter in England? If there is to be an Act of Parliament 
about the matter, would it not be as well to procure a complete and 
eternal separation between the two incongruous elements? We 
do not hesitate to say that Oxford is not a proper place for an 
iscopal see. The University is so predominant that a Bishop 
of Oxford cannot hold the position in Oxford which a Bishop 
should hold in his own city. All that gives the place its 
peculiar character, the University and its Colleges, are necessarily 
exempt from his jurisdiction, even in their ecclesiastical concerns. 
But, thus cut off and rightly cut off, from all legal authority, a 
Bishop who is so (= om can find many ways of getting to him- 
self an illegitimate influence in the University. Again, a Chapter 
in Oxford is out of place; it cannot hold the position which, 
hoping against hope, we wish to see Cathedral Chapters hold. If 
it be identified with the University or one of its Colleges, the 
Cathedral element gets swamped in the Academical. A Chapter, | 
on the other my kept carefully distinct from the University 
would be either insignificant or mischievous, The incongruity has 
been of late made still plainer by an act of the Bishop. The 
Bishop of Oxford, exercising a power which is undoubtedly his by 
law, has appointed certain clergymen to be Honorary Canons of 
Christ Church. One can hardly help laughing. Our notions about 
Honorary Canons in the New foundations and Non-residentiary 
Canons in the old have been often expressed. But, while we 
plead for the rights of the one class and for a better position for the 
other, we are not prepared to give the Bishop of Oxtord the power 
of naming a large number of clergymen of his diocese to have a 
voice in the affairs of a great college. Indeed, one hardly sees 
where the new Canons are physically to be put. If entitled to 
nothing else, they are by law entitled to stalls in the Cathedral, 
and it is hard to see where room for their stalls is to be found. 
The truth is that the Bishop and his Chapter ought to leave | 
Oxford altogether and go to some place where they can occupy 
their proper position. Ever and anon a Piss machire | dream has 
made itself faintly heard, asking for a revival of the Bishopric of 
Dorchester. But practical men, even in the eleventh century, saw 
that Dorchester was no place for a Bishop’s see, and we are not | 
ing to retrace our steps in the nineteenth century. The place 
or the Bishop of Oxtordshire, Berkshire, and Buckingham is 
Reading. It is the largest town in the diocese, it is almost as 
conveniently and centrally placed as Oxford—we judge of centres | 
by railways not by miles—and, as a sentimental attraction, it was | 
e place of a great Abbey. If the Abbey Church was perfect 
there would be a Cathedral ready made. As it is, it would be a 
field for trying whether the nineteenth century, after all, is 
incapable of building a cathedral, or whether a church of inferior | 
architectural pattern might not serve every practical purpose | 
which a cathedral should serve. Let the Bishop go to Reading; | 
let the Chapter go too, taking with them a share of the revenues | 
of Christ Church equal to the ordinary endowment of a Cathedral | 
elsewhere. Let the Professors, thus detached trom the Chapters, re- | 
ceive a share enough to secure them the income equivalent to that | 
intended by the founders. The remainder would still leave Christ | 
Church a very rich College. Let it have, like other Colleges, its | 
Scholars and Fellows, and, if such an office is thought to be of any | 
use, its President or Warden. Nay, if for old association's sake he is | 
called a Dean, the title will hurt no one. Such a scheme is bold, 
most likely Utopian ; but we are sure it is the only one to put all 
parties on the nght footing, and it is at least worth thinking over. 


PRIESTS. 

GoMe of our readers may have seen a young but highly 

instructive periodical, called the Westminster Gazette, devoted 
to setting forth the ideas of English Roman Catholics. We fear, 
however, that it is scarcely so well known as the profundity of its 
speculations deserves; and we have therefore great pleasure in 
helping to spread, so far as we are able, a knowledge of some of its 
views. If they are true, they are certainly in much need of a 
wider dissemination, for they are singularly apt to be overlooked 
at the present day; if, on the other hand, they are sheer nonsense, 


_ it is equally desirable that people should understand the nonsense 


which, on the showing of the writers themselves, is the logical 
result of their opinions. The particular article which marked the 
point at which the Gazette had arrived last week is entitled 
Priests,” and we will endeavour to give, as dispassionately as we 
can, a short analysis of the argument which it embodies, or, to 
speak more accurately, of the exhortation ; for, as will be seen, it 
involves an assumption which few persons would be disposed to 
grant, but which, once granted, may justify almost any imaginable 
inferences, 

The purpose of the article is to point out the false position 
which laymen, even Roman Catholke laymen, dare 
towards priests. After a preliminary flourish, it is laid down as a 
rule—apparently as an undeniable axiom—that we ought “ina 
great measure” to “ submerge the individual in the official,” in 
the case of priests. Now a priest holds a peculiar position not 
in, but above, society. It is, indeed, candidly admitted that his 
ordination does not “ translate him physically to a new species.” 
Archbishop Manning, for example, does not differ from his country- 
men as a man differs from a monkey, much as we might 
naturally inclined to such an hypothesis; probably dissection 
would prove that he still has the Aippocampus minor ; but then he 
has “a e which no physical perfection can reach,” Although 
a “vessel of clay,” he contains powers of binding and loosing, and 
sacrificing and instructing, “to which even monarchs must 
submit, and for the exercise of which he can be held accountable 
to no earthly tribunal.” Unluckily, human curiosity is excited by 
the prospect of having “ psmes «os stupendous” to examine. 
We “stand on tiptoe and strain our eyeballs” to peep into the 
vessel; whereupon, instead of being gold, or even brass, it turns 
out to be clay, and we proceed “to rend our garments and whisper 
a bit of scandal.” With the exception of rending our garments, 
this seems to be a very natural proceeding. Any one will be liable 
to very frequent disappointment who is foolish enough to think 
that a priest is anything but clay, and not unfrequently clay of a 
rather inferior kind. As, however, the Westminster Gazette anti- 
cipates the regeneration of society from a universal prostration 
of mankind before the priesthood, it naturally wishes to keep such 
disappointments quiet. It is bound to prove, in some way, that 
we ought to hold our tongues. We discover a man to be clay, 
which is theological for finding out that he is an ass, and we 
venture to write him down an ass accordingly. Why shouldn’t 
we? For the two following reasons, 


First, we ought not to rely upon our judgments. “ Judgments 
about character are necessarily desceptive (sic) in the natural 
order; are they, therefore, reliable in a higher?” If we are not 
to form a judgment about anybody, of course the whole questien 
falls to the ground. This is one of those pet Roman Catholic 
arguments which try to meet an opponent by proving that all 
reasoning is fallacious, and, therefore, if successful, coufute every 
disputant on all sides of every question—a rather unsatisfactory 
result. However, the writer proceeds to point out that the 
Apostles were fishermen, “and their shibolleths (sic) and mean- 
ness of appearance were not much taken into account.” Moreover 
we are told that God has rebuked the nineteenth century and 
given it a great lesson “ by raising up the Curé of Ars, a man of no 
academic degrees, no aristocratic surroundings, no human genius, 
and no brilliant accomplishments”’—all of which we are ready 
to admit, though we fear that the nineteenth century does not 
appreciate the rebuke. In short, the writer implies that we think 
too much of the question whether priests are gentlemen, and that 
we venture to attend to their “ personal character.” He is so in- 
dignant at this presumption as even to extend a contemptuous 
protection to the parsons, who, as he says, are ‘lashed un- 
sparingly ” in certain Protestant organs. As they “ represent the 
spiritual ministrations of their sects,” even though they are mere 
Brummagem imitations of the genuine article, we should not 
bring disrespect upon them by treating them with ridicule, Thus 
far, the writer apparently means to argue that our judgments as 
to priests are generally decided upon unfair grounds ; but, in case 
this reason should miss fire, he brings forward his second and 

ter reason. We ought not, he declares, to judge at all. 

e evidently thinks it wrong even to praise a priest, because 
such a piece of presumption may lead to our blaming him another 
day. We should treat him as a being altogether beyond our 
sphere of vision. “ ‘Lhe clergy are, by divine right, exempt from 
lay judicature,” although a denial of this doctrine has been 
wickedly attributed even to a Pope. “It is a monstrosity that 
any human judge, as such, could pronounce sentence upon him 
who had spiritual jurisdiction over him.” Modern progress, he 
bitterly remark, has interfered with all this; but still the prin- 
ciple on which it is based endureth for ever. “How, then, 
it a solemn secular judge has no authority over a priest, can a 
mere layman arrogate to himself the right of judging at all?” 
And certainly, when a priest may commit murder without being 
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tried by the law of the land, it will hardly be safe for a news- 

to call him ignorant or silly. In that day there will pro- 
Bably be, not merely an effective censorship over the press, but a 
thorough system of restrictions upon private conversation. But, 
says some weak brother, “ we must, then, close our eyes to clerical 
shortcomings?” ‘ Well,” replies the Gazette, “if we care 
nothing about the Curse of Canaan, we need not”; but, melan- 
choly as it appears, a Roman Catholic journal seems to have dis- 
regarded this curse. It is held up as a warning to others. “Let 
us let them (the priests) alone; that is the best rule, and the only 
one. They are our masters, and we are their disciples. They 
fulfil their parts—let us mind ours.” 

The Gazette winds up with what it calls “one more point, anda 
telling one.” We can’t quite make out what it is, but so far as 
we dimly get at the writer's meaning, it is that “ genteels,” as he 
calls them, omit in public the customary marks of respect to the 
priests. If we, like the poor, would believe that a priest can 
perform miracles, we should often, “like the poor,” find that 
miracles would make their appearance. This is quite true, and is 
frequently exemplified by spiritualists. Nay, we might even 
expect in time to get a “canonized saint,” of which we have 
had none since the Reformation, though countries not “blighted 
by heresy” have had many. If we can only get saints, we shall 
be quite ready to dispense with the canonization; but we doubt 
whether an absence of criticism would conduce to the first object, 
however it might to the last. 

This is altogether a very pretty specimen of some other accom- 
plishments besides English and spelling. It is a singularly naive 
expression of an argument which 1s sometimes put forward in more 
polished language, and with some attempt to soften the collision 
with the ordinary opinions of mankind. The frank absurdity of the 
statements makes them a very good specimen of what is sometimes 
called “inexorable logic.” ‘That term is usually applied to the 
peculiar process by which an inference which should be a reductio 
ad absurdum is gallantly accepted as a satisfactory conclusion. 
The premisses may be connected by an unanswerable chain of 
logic with the conclusion; and the reasoner who has accepted the 
first may be — swallow the last, however shocking. But 
he quite forgets that there may be a recoil in the minds of his 
hearers, leading to their summary rejection of both ends of the 
argument. Thus, when a Roman Catholic argues that we ought 
to rely upon authority instead of listening to reason, he is using 
one of those dangerous weapons which are just as likely to go off 
backwards as forwards. + he says implicitly that, if we 
thoroughly criticize the dogmas which he asks us to accept, we shall 
be certain not to believe them ; which, from our point of view at 
least, comes to much the same thing as saying that they are not true. 
Those who are previously satisfied of the competence of the authori- 
ties to decide may, of course, accept their decisions; but how if we 
are prepared to question both ? The demand put forth on behalf of 
priests comes to Just the same result. They tell us that we are not 
to venture to write about them, or talk about them, even though 
it be to praise them. Why not? We can’t help suspecting the real 
answer to be that, if we do, we shall infallibly laugh at them. If 
we can be got to fall down, and shut our eyes, and hide our 
faces in the earth, we may contrive to worship an ideal priest; 
but when we look at the concrete Father A. or the Rey. C. B., 
whom we perhaps remember being plucked for his little go, and 
whom we have heard preach a sermon, we can’t affect to regard 
him as a superior being. So the assertion comes substantially to 
this, that if we look at priests, we shall laugh at them. The 
Westminster Gazette says, Don't look; we should say, Look and 
laugh, for it will amuse us, and do the priests good. Of 
course this argument requires a certain veiling, and we are told 
therefore to furget the priest in his office, and to venture on neither 
praise nor blame. This would doubtless be very pleasant for the 

iest, but it is a very awkward argument to the outside world, 

t is dangerous to recommend any theory by first forbidding us to 
look facts in the face. It shows that there is somewhere a diffi- 
culty about fitting the plain facts to the theory, which may not 
unnaturally be explained by supposing the theory to be wrong. 
Once remember, they say, that priests are men, and you will find it 
impossible to make our system work properly; but we naturally 
reply, priests are men, even on your own showing; and hence, on 
the same showing, your system involves at its base a totally 
incredible fiction. If priests really occupy the position they 
claim, if they are a semi-divine race, gifted with supernatural 
powers, and able to explain by an inspired message all the 
difficulties of this world, they may take a much shorter road 
to convince intidels. Unbelievers will naturally say, Let them 
simply show themselves; we will make every allowance for 
their alloy of human nature, but we shall certainly expect the 
depositaries of such wondrous powers, if not personally holier 
than their neighbours, to prove that they have a right to lead us, 
by leading us. If they are spiritual physicians, let them heal us; 
it they are inspired, let them explain our difficulties. The faith- 
ful may bow down to them and refuse to see their faults, but we 
shall believe in their mission on the same terms as those who were 
convinced by the Apostles—namely, when we see that they are in 
possession of some knowledge which makes them or us better, 
wiser, and happier than we are. So long as they are simply a set of 
rather narrow-minded and ill-educated bigots, we don’t see why 
we should shut our eyes in order that we may not be shocked 
when kissing their boots. We would rather give up that exquisite 
pleasure, even at the price of keeping our eyesight, 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE NELSON LIONS, 


{| Soe unfortunate inroad upon an art in which his 
great skill as an animal painter could do next to nothi 
towards saving him from the common fate of amateurs, has called 
forth from the public press a criticism of more or less qualitied 
condemnation, and this with a much nearer approach to unanimi 
than a work of art generally obtains in England. In spite of the 
prestige of his genius and of his social popularity, and of the 
reluctance which every one feels to confess to a failure, the 
general verdict (the circle of flattery and blind faith excluded) 
seems to be that, as pieces of sculpture, his lions are monuments 
of a gallant, but wholly unavailing, contest with the impossible, 
No one is Khadamanthine enough to wish them away, or suffi- 
ciently philosophical to contemplate with equanimity the sacrifice 
of some 15,000/. or upwards of the public money ; but it is im- 
possible to conceal the widely extended impression that Sir Edwin 
would have done far more wisely to let the job alone. Far from 
having given us the representative lion of England, he has not 
done justice to the wild creature of the desert, which, competent 
observers remark, never sits with that dreary yawn upon his coun- 
tenance—an attitude, they say, natural only to the poor scrofuloug 
prisoner of the menagerie. And, if the criticism which we and 
others have expressed as to the unsound character of the casting be 
correct, it is not unlikely that Baron Marochetti’s flimsy work- 
manship may end in aresult not contemplated by his too-confidin, 
friend, and that the lions will be oned among lost works of 
art within the memory of some among those who saw them 
uncovered. 

Di meliora piis ! 
From the working-men in the Square to the smartest of drawing- 
rooms, we may add, disappointment expresses itself as in the 
papers. Every one is anxious to dwell upon the grand scale and 
the distant effect, and to let the error of genius down easily ; but 
after considerable inquiry, we are compelled to repeat that it really 
is publicly acknowledged as an error. There is, indeed, one immense 
exception. ‘Ihe Times, of all our great papers long the most 
curiously and obstinately infelicitous wherever art is concerned, 
heralded the lions with a sort of railway-scream of breathless 
eulogy, which summed itself up in this mystic sentence, “We 
know of no finer work than this of Sir Edwin Landseer’s, which 
belongs to the same class.” In the same style was a 
second notice on Saturday last. “Now that Sir Edwin’s noble 
quartette have exhausted the ing of small criticism, the first 
and general impression of their dignity and grandeur is quietly 
resuming its supremacy.” The Zimes is of course entitled to a 
grammar, as well as a taste, of its own; else we might have been 
tempted to fancy that this is just as if we read “ Beethoven's 
great septett have been performed with their usual success at St, 
James's Hall.” The matter of the criticism is in keeping with the 
manner. But as the paper had committed itself to ensure a 
roaring triumph for the Lions, this could ge | be avoided. The 
small unbelieving critics are summarily silenced; the Great 
Infallible descends upon the stage. And off he goes at score about 
Vandals, paper pellets, the partie carrée (another tasteful flower of 
eloquence), the Northumberland House lion looking very small 
“ by the side of Sir Edwin’s” (which he well may, seeing he is 
about seventy feet above them up in the air), and what not; the 
advertisement of certain photographs appearing to be, somehow, 
the real purpose of the article. Seriously, all this is lamentable 
enough in its small way. Likings will differ, whatever a little school 
of extreme critics may choose to assert; and it is perfectly fair 
that those who admire any work should combat an adverse opinion 
4 outrance, so it be done with an ostensible deference, at any rate, 
to argument and proof. But from the “leading journal,” at least 
when a national monument is in question, we look for something 
judicial, something more worthy of the occasion. 

It is, however, to another aspect of Sir Edwin's work that we wish 
to draw attention now, as it is one not only interesting to artists, 
but has also a general bearing of some importance upon the 
course of English art. Poetry is notoriously too uncertain 
airy a thing for men to build a safe career upon, or to treat as 
a definite profession. But the other fine arts Love long been re- 
gularly organized, as modes of life which are not only pursued 
by men throughout their years of activity, but by which they also 
hope to make their living. There is a certain amount of work in 
the way of oil or water-colour painting, carving and casting, 
designing and singing, to be done; aud it is under the ex- 
pectation of their share in this that students devote themselves 
during the best years of youth to the wearisome drudgery 
without which, as we have had too frequent occasion to remark, 
good work in painting, music, or sculpture (in the absence of 
direct miraculous intervention) is impossible. A well-known 
well-understood etiquette of the profession has hence grown up 
which is unfavourable to allowing a man to move arbitrarily from 
one branch of art to another. This rule is perhaps not 80 
a as the closely analogous regulation which, for reasons of 
equal validity, prevails at the Bar. Thus, in the province of 
fancy or invention, it is not uncommon for a painter to try his 
hand at landscape and at figures; and the painter of incident every 
now and then (like Mr. Leighton, Mr. Holman Hunt, or Sir 
Edwin Landseer) will favour us with a capital portrait. But mm 
these cases he generally manages to make his portrait a work of 
invention at the same time; whilst the converse case is, or has 
been till recently, regarded as much less open to the profession. 
The regular portrait-painter is not supposed, for example, to 
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ibit landscapes for sale. This etiquette is of course founded 
ree fact that there is a stony and lucrative demand for 
portraits, within which therefore the portraitist should be satisfied 
to limit himself; whilst the more fanciful and fluctuating chances 
in the line of invention are left to the imaginative artists who 
have trained themselves to a branch in which genius, unhappily, 
often fails to find its due reward. . ; i 
For the same reason, there is great sense in the extension of this 
etiquette, which we believe has hitherto generally prevailed, to 
the case of public competition and public works. ‘These have been 
the great prizes of each profession; the “blue ribands” of art, 
from the days of Phidias and the Parthenon downwards. Archi- 
tects compete in architecture, historical painters in history, sculp- 
tors in sculpture; not merely because common sense dictates 
that only men properly trained in an art have a reasonable likeli- 
hood of comntling in it—especially when, through the public 
character of the work, it is one of more than common difficulty— 
but also because these are the oppurtunities, a dim hope of 
which is one of the legitimate allurements to all that long 
iminary labour without which we should not have the arts 
at all. We do not mean that the etiquette is to be regarded 
asimmutable. Art is free by nature, and we would not forbid a 
Giotto to undertake a cathedral, should he be so disposed. But it 
must clearly be on this condition, and on this only, that there is 
no other man in the art capable of performing the work as well. 
And even then we think there are many reasons which might 
make a wise man hesitate. The modesty of genius will be averse 
from an attempt which claims for unpractised ability superiority to 
trained hands, The artist will feel more keenly than other men 
the vast gulf between art and amateurism. The prudent man will 
dislike the inevitable awkwardness of the position in which he 
places himself towards his professional brethren, and towards the 
public, should he fail. The delicate and generous nature will 
shrink from the flattery which proclaims that genius in one field 
is sure to succeed in another; and, remembering its own early 
struggles, will be reluctant to allow the prize to be pressed upon 
its hands which might make the fame and fortune of some hitherto 
undiscovered but gifted student. And we need hardly add that, 
should the work accepted or gained under such circumstances 
finally prove only moderately good through want of technical 
knowledge of the art hastily adopted, these strong reasons against 
the course are likely to strike every one—the artist himself, his 
fessional rivals, and the public—with a force which (such is 
These remarks have a certain, thou r only a i 
bearing upon the Nelson lions, It the ve of 
etiquette and its rules that they cannot pretend to the strictness 
of moral or legal obligation, but freely admit of modifying circum- 
stances. Every one is aware how far it may be pleaded that this 
was an exceptional case. It is but fair to remember the request 
of the Government of the day, the deserved —— of the 
painter, and the complaints, often not less well deserved, of our 
professional failures in monumental seulpture. On the latter point 
this journal has had, heaven knows, to be explicit enough; and it 
would be impossible, upon artistic grounds, to criticize the 
selection made if our only alternative lay between a great painter's 
ee and the apologies for sculpture which professionals— 
such as Noble, Wood, or Bell, Theed or Marochetti, or the two 
undistinguishably bad artists of the name of Adams—are in the 
habit of giving us. But the choice was not so restricted ; we are 
not so sterile in art; and one cannot help feeling that when the 
request was first made to Sir Edwin to model four colossal lions, 
the natural answer would have been, “ No, Sir, you mistake 
me, I am a painter, Sir; colossal lions are a sculptor’s work.” 
And it is equally impossible not to feel that, even without 
going beyond the Academy, the magnificent knowledge of 
animal form which Mr. Foley displayed in his equestrian statue 
of Lord Hardinge would have been properly available for the 
Nelson lions—nay, that it is exactly for such a purpose that the 
sculptor bad been training himself through the years when Sir 
Edwin was winning his own laurels in his own field. So much 
may be fairly urged, not in depreciation of Landseer’s attempt, 
but in justice to a man like Mr. Foley, and to the really com- 
petent professors of that noble art which he represents in the 
Academy. Many artists, whether painters or sculptors, have 
said something of the kind, and many more must have felt it, 
although, from the wish to avoid the appearance of professional 
ealousy, they have been unwilling to express any sentiment 
ut one favourable to Landseer’s success. As tors, how- 
ever, and — interested in seeing the blight which 
favouritism and ignorance have cast upon our public works in 
sculpture removed, and this monument at least completed in 
the greatest style, we may be further allowed to regret that, 
if no English sculptor was thought competent to model the 
lions of England, the natural impulse of patriotic first-love 
had not been surrendered, and such a man as the distinguished 
Barye of Paris, or the greater and truer German animal- 
sculptor Haehnel, been boldly selected. ‘These sculptors have 
at least shown conclusively how nearly the animal structure may 
rival the human in precision, in subtlety, in the expression of lite 
and intellectp—of all those qualities, in a word, which we t to 
look for im vain at Trafalgar Square. Certainly one would not 
have desired to commit this work to foreign hands; there would 
have been, in one sense, an impropriety in this course as glaring 2s 
when Englishmen like Sidney Herbert or Lord Clyde are modelled 
by an Italian, But better have called in a foreigner for Nelson's 


lions than allow foreigners to remark, as remark assuredly they 
will, that when these great pieces of monumental sculpture were 
commissioned, after years of hesitation, it was not possible to find 
any one competent to the task but a veteran oil-painter, famous 
through all the world for a hundred triumphs in an art which no 
more qualified him for modelling than the zoological knowl 

of Mr. Huxley or Professor Owen would have profited them in 
like predicament. 

It has been with great reluctance and regret that we have 
found ourselves compelled to admit that the high hopes which 
this journal e on a former occasion in regard to Landseer’s 
success in sculpture have not been fulfilled; even though their 
fulfilment was against all existing precedent, and all the natural 
laws of art. And if we have returned to the subject, it has been 
with a view to the general interest of ao artists, and be- 
cause the business, looked at from the point of view which we have 
now taken, furnishes a curious illustration how desirable it is 
that these laws should in general be obeyed, even by men 
of genius. When little men transgress these rules, the smallness 
of the results renders the transgression unimportant ; but the con- 
fusion would be of practical inconvenience should artists be 
emboldened, under the — of a name, however distinguished, 
to quit those lines in which they have trained themselves, for 
hazardous encroachments upon the province of their neighbours. 
We have dwelt fully on this aspect of the matter, and commend it 
to public attention, because it is no secret (as, indeed, the tone of 
the Times sufficiently indicates) that the friends of the great 
painter have been endeavouring, to little purpose, to compel a 
unanimous verdict of success, and have protested, with a violence 
equally indiscreet and undignified, against the respectfully limited 
acceptance which the lions have met with. There is something 
very undignified, we must repeat, in such a course; and, in the 
circumstances of the case, something very indiscreet also. If 
Landseer has failed here, it has been in no easy or ignoble contest. 
The experience of two thousand was against the attempt. 
No one, however highly gifted, can repeal the elementary laws of 
art. “ Against stupidity,” Schiller said, “even the gods fight te 
no purpose.” We may add that they fight to no purpose against 
the impossible. 


RAILWAY DEBENTURES. 
HERE is a well-known book upon “ things which are little 
understood,” but by some mistake it does not contain a 

chapter on Railway Debentures. For many these securities 
have been favourite investments with classes of le. 
Trustees have put hundreds of thousands into them, and sodeed 
any trustee who was unwilling to commit a breach of trust by 
investing in debentures, although his authority may have been 
imited to m and Consols, was generally considered a 
crabbed, ill-conditioned fellow, altogether untit for the responsible 
office of making the most of other people’s money. The 
amount so invested is at least 120,000,000/., and it may be safely 
allirmed that not one in a thousand holders of railway debentures 
knows what the security is which he possesses, or what are the 
risks to which it is exposed. Every man bought them because 
other people bought them, and no one troubled himself to inquire 
into anything beyond the market ay of the day. Per 
it scarcely increases the marvel to find that these securities are 
defined by Acts of Parliament, because we all know that it is 
the quality of a Parliamentary definition to leave that obscurer 
which it finds obscure. But a still more remarkable mi tion 
has arisen within the last month. Until the judgment of the 
Lords Justices in the London, Chatham, and Dover case, the world 
at large seems to have sup —what all lawyers knew, and all 

ple who had ever looked at a debenture might have known, to 

untrue—that a man who held a debenture for 1,000/. of the 
Londen and North-Western Railway Company had exactly the 
same remedies in case of default as the holder of a mor for 
1,000/, upon a gentleman’s estate. When the subject came before 
the Court of in Chancery, Lord Cairns declared the law 
to be what it has been tolerably well known to be for the last 
twenty years; but the odd result has been that a judgment 
as luminous as ever came from the Bench has only added 
to the thick darkness which prevails on the subject in the 
wy mind. Just now the almost universal faith is that 

rd Cairns has introduced some entirely new doctrine, 
and that the effect of his judgment is that debenture-holders are 
not mortgagees at all, and are in a position probably inferior 
to that of an ordinary creditor. The consequent depreciation 
of debentures is not less absurd than the previous excessive es- 
timate of this class of security. Lord Cairns’s judgment is, as 
any one who reads can see without being a lawyer, as far as 
sible removed from this popular interpretation of it. The law 
which it did decide—or rather declare, for there was nothing novel 
in it—was simply this. The London, Chatham, and Dover Company 
was possessed of a railway which, together with certain lus 
lands and rolling-stock, represented a capital of more 
15,000,000/. Of this upwards of 14,000,000/. was represented 
by the lines and stations, and considerably less than 1,000,0004 
by the surplus land, after deduction of the charges upon it, 
and by the rolling-stock. The debenture-holders lly 
claimed to include the surplus lands and the rolling 
in their securities, and, as every lawyer expected, the Lords 
Justices rejected the claim, leaving, however, the rights of 
the debenture-holders in full force against the 14,000,0004 
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represented by the lines and stations, or in other words by 
“The Undertaking,” which was the subject of the mortgages. 
So far no great harm was done. A wild attempt to extend a 
security over 14,000,000/. so as to embrace another 1,000,000. 
failed, and that was all. But in the course of his judgment Lord 
Cairns laid down another doctrine, which had long been familiar 
to all persons conversant with the subject—namely, that the 
debenture-holders, though really mortgagees of the undertaking, 
were mortgagees of it as a whole “as a living and going concern,” 
and were not entitled to tear it to pieces, and sell a strip of land 
here and a station there to any one who would buy, without 
regard to the policy which requires that a railway shall be 
kept together as a railway, in the interest of the public. In fact 
this ruling did no damage whatever to the debenture-holders. 
It was never their interest to break up their security and reduce 
its value to one-tenth of what it would be so long as it constituted 
a line of railway capable of earning an enormous revenue. Once 
break it up and it would be worth nothing, except perhaps to sell 
in lengths, at nominal prices, to Volunteer corps in search 
of a long range. The decision of the Court of appeal has 
therefore left the holders of debentures substantially where 
they were before. The real weakness of the debenture- 
holder's position is this: —No one man has an independent secu- 
rity which he can enforce by himself; and even as a body, though 
they hold an effectual mortgage which absolutely appropriates all 
the revenues to them, to the exclusion alike of shareholders and 
general creditors, they have no effectual machinery for enforcing 
their rights when once their Company is reduced to a state in 
which, like the London, Chatham, and Dover Company, it is 
unable to carry on the tratfic and earn revenue to meet its liabilities, 
For some months this railway has been worked, at the cost of the 
mortgagees, out of the tolls which, if they had been foolish enough 
to insist upon their rights, they might have put into their own 
pockets. The consequence would have been something like that 
of killing the goose that laid the golden eggs, and therefore the 
debenture-holders have wisely abstained from involving them- 
selves and their debtors in a common ruin. But having arrived at 
this point, no further remedies are provided. Parliament, in 
legislating on the subject, steadily refused to apply to a 
Railway Company the ordinary law which it applied to all other 
insolvent concerns. <A railway cannot be worked or sold without 
special Parliamentary powers, and the Legislature declined to 
sanction by anticipation the assumption by mortgagees of the 
Parliamentary powers.originally granted to the Company. This 
may have arisen partly from the expectation that no Railway Com- 
pany would ever become so hopelessly reduced as to be unable to 
pay its mortgagees and still keep its traffic open; but the main 
consideration undoubtedly was that such a case, when it occurred, 
ought to be dealt with directly by Parliament itself with regard 
to all the circumstances, instead of being left to the operation of 
any general law of railway insolvency, which might or might not 
work advantageously for the general public. The ultimate reme- 
dies of the mortgagees were not so much denied as reserved; and 
as the law stands, there can be little doubt that Parliament would 
be ready, in an extreme case, to give to the creditors of any par- 
ticular insolvent railway such powers of working, or it may be of 
sale, as would be necessary to enable them to make the most cf 
the property which is kept up, to use Lord Cairns’s expressive 
phrase, “ as a living and going concern,” only by the expenditure 
of the mortgagee’s money. 

This being the actual position, it is rather curious to notice 
the attempts which have been made to provide for such emergen- 
cies in future by a general Act. The real difficulty is, that Par- 
liament is naturally reluctant to do more than deal equitably 
with each individual case; and this has been so strongly felt by 
those who framed the two public Bills which have been intro- 
duced on the subject, that they have emasculated their provisions 
so completely as to deprive them of almost all effective opera- 
tion. Mr. Watkin’s Bill proposes merely to add the rolling-stock 
to the other security held by debenture-holders. This may be 
right enough so far as it goes, but it does not touch the difli- 
culty. What is wanted is, not to add perhaps five or six per 
cent. to the amount of the security pledged, but to give, if 

ible, some more convenient machinery than a private Bill 

‘or enforcing the security which is already undeniably valid, 
and generally sufficient in amount. The indirect advantage to 
Railway Companies, and through them to the public, of prevent- 
ing execution creditors from seizing engines and stopping the 
traffic, is sufficient to explain the anxiety of the Railway interest 
to carry the measure, even without the additional consideration 
which properly weighs with them—that everything which in- 
creases legitimate confidence in debentures must be a benefit 
both to the Companies and the public. But the Bill, if it had 
been passed years ago, would not have obviated the deadlock of 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. The mortyagees 
would still, as now, have been obliged—not in law, but in their 
own interests—to let their moneys go in working expenses, and 
would still have been without the power to take into their own 
hands the management which properly belongs to those who pay the 
expenses, They would still, as now, have been compelled to come 
to Parliament for aid, and, whatever other good Mr. Watkin’s Bill 
ight do, it would in no way meet the case which has suggested it. 
he Government Bill, it is true, does make a show of dealing 
with the emergency, but in a fashion which would only aggravate 
the expense and re which are the great grievances now that a 
private application to Parliament is required to set the affairs of 


an insolvent railway straight. The scheme of this Bill is first to 
have an elaborate quasi-judicial inquiry, by Inspectors appointed by 
the Board of Trade, into the condition of any Railway Company 
which may have shown symptoms of incipient insolvency. ion 
the result of this inquiry it is proposed that the Board of Trade 
should frame a scheme of compromise or readjustment, which 
is not to be binding on any one who objects to it, and is merely 


to be submitted to Parliament, like any private Bill, as the sug. . 


gested basis of legislative action. The supposed advantages of 
this project rest, we presume, in the first place, on the assump- 
tion that a Parliamentary Committee will look with more favour 
upon a scheme emanating from a Government department than 
upon one which has been prepared by the persons interest 
with a view to carry their own points, and to conciliate opposi- 
tion, which might otherwise be fatal. All experience teaches 
us that this is the reverse of the truth, and that Parliamentary 
Committees (wisely as we think) have always treated the Reports 
of the Board of Trade with an indifference (not to say contempt) 
in marked contrast with the patient consideration given to all 
classes who come forward to represent their own interests. That 
this has been so no one familiar with Parliamentary Committees 
will doubt; that it ought to be so seems to us equally manifest, 
There is something plausible about the notion of an impartial 
scheme, resulting from a judicial inquiry, being presented ready- 
made to a Parliamentary Committee. But that is not what a 
Committee wants. Itcan supply the judicial and impartial elements 
itself, without the help of the Board of Trade ; oath needs above 
all things to have before it, as it has under the present system, 
the actual facts of the case, and the views of the several interested 
classes. No Board of Trade Inspectors could have got out the 
facts of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway imbroglio half 
as well or half as quickly as the Committee of Investigation chosen 
by the persons interested succeeded in doing; and if the Govern- 
ment Bill had been law, the only result would have been that the 
Board of Trade would have amused itself all this year at the ex- 
pense of the half-ruined creditors and shareholders of the Com- 
pany in framing a Report, and would have left the matter to be 
tinally settled by a Parliamentary contest in 1858 instead of in 
1857, the material value of the railway having been depreciated 
by millions in the interval. Parliament does not want the Board of 
Trade to act as a grand jury between itself and the proper subjects 
of legislation. 

It is clear that neither of the public Bills proposed will solve 
the difficulty which they endeavour to meet, and we look to 
Parliament for some general measure of a much more effectual 
character. In the meantime, probably, the stimulus of personal 


interest will enable the conflicting parties interested in the London, 


Chatham, and Dover Company to work out among them some 
proposal which may serve as a better basis for future Parliamentary 
action. The three parties interested in all these contests are the 
public, the Company, and the creditors; and no scheme is admis- 
sible which does not insure that a railway once made shall be 
kept open; that a mortgage once given shall be an effectual 
security; and that a railway which is the property of an insolvent 
Company shall, like an Irish encumbered estate, pass on equitable 
terms into the hands of other owners able to do justice to its 
capabilities. Any proposed legislation on these principles will 
deserve careful consideration, but neither Mr. Watkin nor Sir 
Stafford Northcote has fully satisfied the essential conditions of the 
problem, 


VOLUNTEERS AT RIOTS. 

HE conversation which took place in the House of Lords on 

Monday night illustrates a ditliculty which was foreseen from 
the very first organization of the Volunteer force. When the 
country and Parliament first contemplated the creation of this 
novel militia, it was a matter of controversy what part it should 
take in the suppression of domestic disturbances. The discussion 
on the question in the House of Commons was sharp, and its 
result was a limitation in the terms of the Act, restricting the 
em oe ante of Volunteers to defensive service against a foreign 
and aggressive force. 

But, as Lord De Grey remarked the other evening, the 
question still remains in an unsatisfactory state, and even the 
full explanations of the two law lords, Lord St. Leonards and 
the Lord Chancellor, did not throw as much light as was 
required upon its obscurities. The exposition of the law, 
according to the best authorities, is this. In case of act 
riot, every subject of the Crown is expected and authorized to aid 
in its suppression. In olden times stipendiary constables were 
very rare. [Every man was supposed and required to act as a con- 
stable for the suppression of riots, the capture of thieves and 
burglars, and the general preservation of the po of our Soverei 
Lord the King. in those days the law did not contemplate the 
possibility of a private citizen's refusal to give his aid to the pro- 
tection of private property and the general tranquillity. In certain 
districts, and at certain times of our history, the assistance given 
by peaceful citizens to the cause of social order may probably have 
sufficed; but we know that there were times and places in which 
it was necessary to keep up a paid force for the prevention of crime 
and the suppression of disturbance; and in modern days the 
existence of such a force. has been general throughout the TA 
dom. But the creation of such a body as never annulled 
original common law obligation of every English subject to aid the 
civil power in putting down tumults and preserving the public 
peace, At one time it was thought that one of the essential pre- 
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requisites for the exercise of this function was that the persons 
exercising it should not be armed with any military weapon, A 
man mi Sit use those arms which nature had given him, but 
beyond these nothing except a staff or truncheon. The popular 

judice which supported this view of the law was founded on 
the old national dislike to standing armies and military control. 
The interference of soldiers in any of the transactions of civil life 
was regarded as an attempt to supersede constitutional government 
by a military tyranny. ‘To such a height had this prejudice been 
carried, that in the famous Wilkes riots of 1768 a soldier was in- 
dicted for having killed one of the mob; and so firmly was it rooted, 
that in the Gordon riots of 1780 the military were not called out, 
and London remained virtually at the mercy of a drunken and 
savage mob until it was saved from further plunder and havoc by the 
courage and energy of the King himself. It was in a debate onthe 
terrible anarchy by which the metropolis had been disgraced for 
several days that Lord Mansfield enunciated the doctrine whieh 
Lord St. Tocomite quoted on Monday evening. This was the 
doctrine. Not only was that construction of the law erroneous 
under which an indictment had been preferred twelve years before 

inst a soldier who obeyed his officer’s lawful commands— 
aud who, by the way, was acquitted—but, generally, the inter- 
ference of soldiers in support of the constituted authorities is 
justifiable by the English law, Every man might by the 
common law, and at the requisition of authority was bound to, 
assist in suppressing a riot, and, much more, in preventing the 
commission of acts of felony in his sight. A soldier, by assuming 
the military character, did not divest himself of the privileges 
or duties of a citizen, and differed from no other man in his 
right to interfere in the case of a felony or breach of the peace. 
Lord Mansfield then entered into a copious discussion of the power 
of the Sheriff to call out the posse comitatis, which comprehends 
every male in the county capable of bearing arms, to each of 
whom the Sheriff is empowered to give such arms as he may think 
m . In the case of the Bristol riots, Chief Justice Tindal 
laid it town that it is the duty and the right of every private 
person to suppress a riot by every means in his power; and that, 
in this respect, the law recognises no distinction between the 
soldier and the private citizen. If the one is bound to attend the 
call of the civil magistrate, so is the other. If the one may 
employ arms for that purpose, when arms are necessary, s0 may 
the other. 

Now, according to the views of these eminent judges, it would 
seem clear that Volunteers can act as an armed body for the sup- 

ression of riots. ‘The fact that the Act of Parliament does not 
vistinetly authorize this employment of them does not prove their 
incapacity. ‘The primary notion of a soldier is that of a man who 
is armed to defend the country. This certainly is the primar 
notion which is entertained of the English soldier. He is calisted, 
fed, paid, and disciplined for the defence of the country against 
ign ssion. Yet, as we see, the highest legal authorities 
hold that he is bound to support the civil power in putting down 
riots and tumults. ‘The same holds also with respect to the 
Militia and the Yeomanry. They are essentially a defensive force, 
et they have over and over again been employed in quelling popu- 
oe disturbances. We confess, then, we do not see on what principle 
the Volunteers are excluded from the obligation which, we are told, 
lies on all subjects, whether they are in red coats or brown coats. 
Lord Chelmsford says that the Act of 1863 specifies for what pur- 
pose the Vohunteers are to be called out ; and therefore, by implica- 
tion, forbids their being called out for any other purpose than that. 
Then, it may be asked, do the maxims of the common law and the 
dicta of the most eminent judges fail in regard to the Volunteers 
alone? Are they, alone of the Queen’s subjects, exempted from aid- 
ing the civil power in dispersing tumultuous gatherings or arresting 
havoc, destruction, pillage, and murder? When the Sheriff calls 
out the posse comitaiiis, are the Volunteers to plead a special law 
and a — exemption, and to refuse to act in the only way in 
which they could act eflectively—i.c. armed and organized in a 
body? If the Sheriff calls for armed assistance, are all other men 
—private and untrained men—to come forth with such weapons as 
they , and with such imperfect knowledge of them as they 
may have attained, to do that which Volunteers could do better, 
because they have been taught and trained to do it? And are the 
Volunteers alone to remain quiet? Let us take a crucial test. 
Suppose that, at Chester the other day, the Sheriff had called on 
a company of Volunteers to assist him in ousting the Fenians from 
the Castle, would they, following Lord Chelmsford’s view of 
the law, have been justitied in refusing to use arms for this pur- 
pose, and in taking the alternative suggested by his lordship, of 
returning home, laying down their arms, going before a magistrate 
to be sworn in as special constables, and then proceeding with 
policemen’s truncheons, while the Fenians seized all the ammu- 
nition in the Castle ? 

To us it seems that the distinction which Lord De Grey and the 
Chancellor draw between the duties of soldiers and Volunteers is 
too shadowy and refined. ‘The principle of the common law 
applies equally to both. They are both equally expected and 
required to act for the prevention of felonies and nots. But 
we admit there is something in the background besides legal 
theory, which dictates these distinctions. ‘Ihere is a fear of em- 
ploying the Volunteers, as an armed body, in the suppression of 
civil disturbances. It was this fear which dictated the wording 
of the Act. Like some other Acts, it expresses a sentiment 
rather than enjoins an obligation. The House of Commons could 
hardly suppose that by a restrictive phraseology it could exempt 


the Volunteers from a duty which all soldiers of the line, all 
Militiamen, all Yeomanry, are, on emergencies, expected and 
ordered to perform, The House did not like to look this duty in 
the face, and, though it saw the absurdity of excluding it by 
name, half excluded it by innuendo. This was hardly a dignified 
mode of legislation. Yet there is a difficulty in the case. There 
would, on certain occasions, be great inconvenience in employing 
Volunteers for suppressing riots. Their action would be highly 
unpopular. We all know how obnoxious the Yeomanry have 
sometimes made themselves on occasions of popular tumult. The 
same unpopularity might attach to the Volunteers acting amidst 
provincial disturbances. Like the Yeomanry, they also know 
the people, and are of the people; they have probably their 
likes and dislikes; and civil outbreak might furnish an 
occasion—or might be suspected of furnishing an occasion 
—for the indulgence of party feeling. Again, not only 
have they more Woodl knowledge and local prejudice than 
soldiers of the Line, but they have also less patience and less 
discipline. A company of regular soldiers will stand a good 
deal of pelting; not so a troop of Yeomanry or a company of 
Volunteers. Sabres are drawn, or rifles presented, and down 
tumble half a score of rioters ina moment. ‘Then come howlings, 
remonstrances, petitions, and bitter heartburnings. This is an 
inconvenience. But how is it to be got rid of ? We have 
not enough regular soldiers to garrison every town in England. 
If we had, we should not think of garrisoning every town for 
the purpose of suppressing riots that are remotely possible. The 
ordinary civil power is ludicrously inadequate to the demands of 
a critical emergency. An armed force is the only force which can 
effectually cope with an infuriated and organized mob. It is true 
that telegraphs and railways give to our regular soldiers a mobility 
which they would not otherwise possess; still, telegraph wires 
may be cut, and railway lines torn up; and the safety of a large 
town may —— both on the celerity and the vigour with which 
a riot is quelled. In such a case we do not see why the Volunteers 
should not be called out. Nay, we do not see how they could fail 
to be called out. Of course much must depend on the judgment 
of the chief magistrate of the place. He must not call on any save 
special constables until the demonstrations of the mob became too 
menacing and too overpowering for the civil force to cope with. 
When, as at Bristol, an armed and angry multitude begins to 
break open houses, or set fire to them and plunder them 
indiscriminately—when it is on the point of becoming master of 
the town—then to send out two or three dozen constables with 
ashen staves is a mockery and an insult both to the assailants and 
the assailed. Such a crisis admits of one, and only one, treat- 
ment. The argument which rests on the hypothesis that popular 
tumults rise out of political passions, and that a Volunteer corps 
may be composed ey of the adherents of two contending 
political es which could not be pitted against one another, 
falls to the ground in the presence of such a crisis. No man of 
sense would dream of ordering out a body of Volunteers to put 
down a noisy mob, in which perhaps other Volunteers were taking 
any so long as the mob oudhest te demonstrativeness to noise. 
3ut it would bea very different matter if the mob, after beating the 
constables, began to sack shops and private houses. It would be 
no longer a question of politics; it would be a question of peace, 
order, and public safety. In such a case, not only would it be 
reasonable, but it woul be imperative, to enlist the services of the 
armed force which was nearest at hand. Any Volunteer who re- 
fused to obey the magistrate under such circumstances would 
subject himself to be treated asa rioter. Tous there seems an 
equal amount of priggishness and absurdity in either of the two 
propositions—namely, that, in such a case, the Volunteers could 
not be employed at all, or that, if employed, it could only be as 
civilians, with the innoxious staff of the special constable, 


CLERICAL TESTIMONIALS. 


N ap case now before the House of Lords—where, 

judging from its languid progress, it promises for some 
time to remain—has attracted a good deal of attention. The 
veteran Bishop of Exeter, having been defeated in the lower 
Courts in an attempt to enforce what looks very like a proper 
exercise of ecclesiastical discipline, at enormous cost, not only of 
money, but of peace, now brings before the last tribunal a state of 
the law about which there ought to be no uncertainty. A certain 
Mr. Marshall is, it appears, patron of a Cornish living of no great 
value (311/.)—Tregony, with a ulation of more than 800. 
On a vacancy, nine years ago, Mr. Marshall presented one Mr. 
John Reid. Everybody knows what is necessary before “ the 
institution of ministers to benefices.” The Thirty-ninth Canon 
embodies these “cautions” in language which looks plain 
enough :— 


No Bishop shall institute any to a Benefice, who hath been ordained by 
any other bishop, except he first show unto him his Letters of Orders, and 
bring him a sufficient testimony of his former good life and behaviour, if 
the Bishop shall require it ; and, jastly, shall appear on due examination to 
be worthy of his ministry. 


In practice, this “ suflicient testimony ” is arrived at by the Bisho 

about to institute requiring a certificate from three vier | 
clergymen, countersigned or accredited by the Bishop or Bisho 
of the diocese or dioceses of the three certifying clergymen. 


ordinary form of this testimonial is:— 
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We [the three beneficed clergymen] testify and make known that A. B., pre- 

sented to the rectory, &c., hath been personally known to us for the space of 
three years last past; that we have had opportunities of observing his 
conduct; that during the whole of that time we verily believe that he 
lived piously, soberly, and honestly ; nor have we at any time heard any- 
thing to the contrary, &c.; and moreover we believe him in our consciences 
to be, as to his moral conduct, a person worthy to be admitted to the said 
benefice. 
And the Bishop or Bishops countersigning only certify to the 
fact that the three clergymen are clerks in his diocese, and worthy 
of credit. Mr. Reid accordingly procures the testimonial of 
three beneficed clergymen in the diocese of Manchester, where he 
himself was beneficed, which is countersigned by the Bishop of 
that see, not in the usual words, but in an exceptional form :— 

The subscribers are beneficed in the diocese of Manchester. Mr. Reid was 
long non-resident on his benefice; but 1 know no reason why he should be 
legally hindered from taking other duty.—J. P. CHESTER, 


On the face of it, this most unusual counter-signature from the 
Bishop of Manchester was calculated to rouse the Bishop of 
Exeter’s suspicion. Correspondence, explanation, and investiga- 
tion followed, and evidence was given to the effect that Mr, 
Reid had been guilty of an offer to resign his Manchester 
living for the sum of 1,200/, and it further appeared that 
this and other incidents of Mr. Reid’s clerical life were pro- 
bably unknown to the three testifying clergymen. One clergy- 
man, a Mr. Knollis, now chaplain to the Bishop of London, 
in the course of this inquiry stigmatized Mr. Reid as “ steeped 
in deceit and falsehood.” Under these circumstances, the 
Bishop of Exeter declined to institute Mr. Reid, and upon 
lapse collated his own D ang Mr. Borwell. Mr. Marshall, 
the patron of Tregony, then brings the action of Quare impedit, 
and the Bishop is defeated in a succession of judgments in 
the inferior Courts, and at last finds himself at the present moment 
an appellant in the House of Lords. 

Of course it is not for us to anticipate the judgment of the 
Lords; but however it may be decided—and perhaps it only turns 
on technical considerations—the case is worth noticing on its 
moral bearings. Mr. Marshall’s case substantially is, that the 
Bishop countersigning only acts in a ministerial capacity; that 
all that he does in inquiring into and calling attention to 
any clergyman’s inner lite ol character is wtra vires; that all 
that he has to do is to certify to the existence and credibility of 
the testifying cle en, and that their formal and ordinary 
testimonial is enough; upon which, unmodified by any other cir- 
cumstances which have come to light, the instituting Bishop must 
act. The Courts held that the Bishop of Exeter had no right 
to require a testimonial from the Bishop of Manchester; and, 
further, that the sort of testimonial, modified as it was by the 
Rishop of Manchester’s was technically impertinent, 
In po i words, the particular form of Mr. Reid’s testimonials, 
as they reached the Bishop of Exeter, was illegal, and he 
was not justified in acting upon it. That is to say, the naked 
testimonial of the three clergymen, apart from the Bishop of 
Manchester’s gloss, and excluding the facts which his cautionary 
counter-signature brought out, was a sufficient fulfilment of the 
Thirty-ninth Canon. ‘This may 
is much more careful for the rights of patrons than for the credit 


and discipline of the Church; and it is but too plain that the 


Bishop of Exeter is maintaining an uphill contest. 
It is quite true that the Canon does not prescribe any form of 


Letters ‘lestimonial; but it is ——- certain that, unless the | 
e Canon meant the testimonial | 


whole thing is a wretched farce, 
to have some meaning. It is purposely couched in general 
language. It requires “a sufficient testimony.” Who is to judge 
of the sufficiency ? If, as appears to have happened in this case, it 
was in substance and truth given under imperfect, or rather no, 
knowledge of facts, does not the discovery of those facts invalidate 
its sufliciency? The Lords of Appeal very naturally intimate 
their intention to confine the whole question to the interpretation 
of this single word “sufficiency.” And if so, and if they 
hold that Mr. Reid’s testimonials, given in ignorance of the 
facts, are sufficient, the question arises what conceivable testi- 
monial can ever be held to be insufficient? It is absurd to 
urge that a testimonial might be conceived which testified that 
the clerk was a thief and a ard, and that this would certainly 
be “insufficient.” Not so. It would be no testimonial at all. 
What is urged against the Bishop of Exeter is that, as the Canon 
requires no form of testimonial, and makes no mention of the 
countersigning and attesting Bishop—neither, by the way, does it 
say anything about the three beneficed clergymen—the testimonial 
produced was illegal throughout, as embodying particulars which it 
was ultra vires to ask and ultra vires to answer. If so, we must 
say that the Bishops instituting to benefices are in very evil case. 
The Church, meeting the requirements of common sense and com- 
mon decency, has laid upon them a certain duty—that is, to protect 
the spiritual and moral interests of every parish and congregation 
against unworthy pastors, especially “ to avoid the detestable sin of 
simony, because buying and selling of spiritual and ecclesiastical 
functions, offices, presentations, dignities, and livings is execrable 
before God.” In this case, although Mr. Reid’s alleged attempt 
at simony was of course unknown to his three certifying friends, 
yet it was openly charged against him, and somehow or other 
reached the Bishop of Exeter. The lower Courts have held that 
this was no affair of the Bishop of Exeter, and that he was 


possibly be held again. The law | 


this state of the law, or mockery of all law, is to condemn it, 
It does seem surplusage on the of the Bishop of Exeter's 
advocates to plead that the Canon must be construed i 
to common sense; that when it required a “ sufficient testi- 
mony,” it meant a testimony that was not illusory, f and 
fictitious; and that the Church in all ages had requi the 
Bishops to vindicate and protect the purity of the lives of the 
clergy and the interests of the flock. For it is obvious that what 
the Bishop of Exeter is contending for is the interests of the people 
of Tregony. These stand on the one side, and Mr. M ‘sg 
personal preference for Mr. Reid on the other. It is a question, 
not of episcopal rights, nor only of episcopal duties, but mainly 
of lay interests. 
As we have said something about the difficulty, if the de- 
cision of the lower Courts is sustained, which exists as {to 
the possibility of an “insufficient” testimonial, we trust that 
the grounds of “ the sufficiency” and legality of Mr. Reid’s 
testimonial, apart from anything said by the Bishop of Man- 
chester or Mr. Knollis, will be made plain. The Canon, as 
it stands, does not seem to establish it. The Canon says 
nothing about any form at all; does not even recognise the neces- 
sity of any document; makes no mention of any three neigh- 
bouring clergymen; only speaks of the clerk to be instituted 
“bringing a sufficient testimonial” — it does not even say, 
in writing. All that it requires is that it shall satinfy the 
Bishop. Nay, further, it leaves to the Bishop a very —_ 
and important discretion, He is to imstitute, if, “ lastly 
[the clerk], shall ge on due examination, to be worthy 
of the ministry.” We all remember that in the Gorham case 
upon this last clause of this 
pn. Pag. and examined the cler. ted for institution 
on his soundness in doctrine. The Bishop’s right to do this 
was never disputed for a moment; and as far as the Canon 
goes, it seems to give the same right to examine on life and 
conversation which it has never been contested it confers as 
to doctrine. At any rate, if this is not so—that is, if the Canon 
its a Bishop, if he thinks fit, only at his own discretion to 
institute a long and rigorous ing of a clergyman’s views on 
baptism, and yet restricts him from availing himself of the 
ordinary means of inquiry into the same man’s morality and 
honesty—the sooner the are revised the better. They 
are only a mockery, a snare, and a delusion. One word we 
must say in cnnioaion, The Bishop of Exeter has, justly 
or unjustly, incurred some suspicion and odium for his many 
appearances in the Law Courts. But if he had never done 
anything else in his long career than prosecute the 
suit, he would have done h to secure the regard and esteem, 
not of all Churchmen only, but of all right-minded men. To have 
made the sacrifice of mere money that it has involved is a highly 
meritorious act; but on the verge of ninety years to struggle to the 
last for the vindication of what is so palpably in the interests 
of public decency and morality, with unswerving courage and 
honesty of purpose, is an honour which has been reserved to few 
English Bishops. With some abatements of the eulogy, we are 
reminded of the noble lines :— 


He has not now that strength which, in old 

Moved earth and heaven—that which he a was; 
The equal temper of the heroic heart 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


NORTHERN FISHERIES. 


HE Commercial Reports sent in from time to time to the 
Foreign Office by our Consuls abroad form a most useful 
element in that vast of — 
arly printed, at the national expense, for the supply of mem 
of with waste Some of documents 
indeed are little collections of valuable of course 
to the man of business, but possessing little interest except to 
experts. Others, however, are really Seales summaries of all 
that is known r ting the economic condition of a particular 
country, or the history of a particular branch of industry. A 
recently-issued number contains, for example, carefully-compiled 
Reports on the fisheries of Norway and I . With the latter 
country we have hitherto had scarcely any deali as the 
abolition of the Danish —- monopoly dates only from & 
few years back; but since the removal of this restriction 
at Christiania rsons desirous ting ange. 
Mr. Crowe's is, therefore, of general description 
than we usually meet with in these papers. In point of 
absolute magnitude, the Iceland fisheries are very inferior to 
those of Norway; though, when the relative size of the two 
countries is taken into account, Iceland may fairly challenge 
comparison. The chief seat of the Norwegian cod-fishery is off 
the Loffoden islands, between two of which runs the “ famous 
undeservedly dreaded” Maelstrom. This much-misrep 
whirlpool offers in reality nothing more formidable than an un- 
usually rapid current—the tide in winter sometimes running at 
the rate of six miles an hour. Along this part of the coast some 
25,000 men are employed from January to April, the fourteenth of 
the latter month usually witnessing the departure of the greater 
number, not from any deficiency of fish, but from their services 
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atch of cod was 21,000,000, to secure which required nearly 
boats. There are two ways of preparing the cod when 
and, according as it is salted or only dried, it is known as 

“ clip-fish” or “ stock-fish.” In 1866 twelve millions of fish 

were cured in the former fashion, and about eight millions in the 

latter, each fish making on an average about 2 lbs. of clip-fish 
and one-fourth less of stock-fish. The yield of the oil so largely 
used in medicine, varies a good deal from year to year, sometimes 

300 livers being sufficient to make a barrel, while at other times 

as many as 500 are needed for that purpose. In 1866 the 

Loffoden fishery supplied about 26,000 barrels of oil and about 

18,000 barrels of roe. Next in importance come the fishing grounds 

off the coast of Finmark, the number of cod taken here last year 
amounting to 15,000,000. As a considerable quantity of the fish 
is taken at a time of the year “when it would be difficult ”—for 
what reason is not stated—“ for the Finmark fishermen to cure 
and prepare them for distant foreign markets,” the Russians, who 
are their —" customers, send several hundred vessels to 

hase the raw fish as they come out of the water. The 
importance attached by the Russian Government to the supply 
of fish from this source has given rise to the belief that Russia 
entertains designs of getting Finmark for herself, though it 
does not appear whether any ground exists for this impres- 
sion, beyond the obvious convenience of direct participation in 
the fishery, and ——_ an open port in the Arctic Ocean. 
Of the prepared of Norway, Spain takes the largest quantity, 
as in 1865 upwards of forty-four million pounds of ‘lip-fish, 
nearly the whole yield for the year, was consigned to that 
country. Of the dried variety, 10,000,000 lbs. were exported 
to the Mediterranean, and upwards of 4,000,000 lbs. more to Italy. 
Sweden and Holland came next in order, the supply in each case 
being over 5,000,000 lbs. Great Britain takes scarcely any stock- 
fish, but 1,473,800. lbs. of clip-fish, and the large export to the 
West Indies is almost wholly composed of the latter article. At 
Gibraltar, curiously enough, the taste of the inhabitants is guided 
neither by England nor Spain, as they imported more than two 
million pounds of stock-fish, and left the clip-fish altogether 
alone. 

In of the capital invested, the cod-fishery must be 

the most of the sea 
eries, but in respect to the number of hands employed the 
herring-fishery takes precedence of it. The number of men 
actually engaged in the latter is not less than 60,000, and con- 
siderably more than double that number are directly or in- 
directly interested in the result of their operations. The herrings 
taken in 1866 filled 750,000 barrels, each weighing 224 lbs., 
the largest catch ever taken on the Norwegian coast, at least 
in recent years. In the sixteenth century a still greater quan- 
tity is said to have been ex but about 1 ig teny fish 
disappeared altogether, and do not seem to have again 
caught in any numbers until 1700. From that date to 1808 
Sweden and Norway shared the fishery between them, but 
‘since the last-named year the herring has deserted Sweden alto- 
ther, and been constant in its visits to Norway. Within this 
Emit, however, its movements are extremely erratic, shoals 
being found one year in a part of the coast where none will be seen 
the year following. The fishermen are therefore forced to move 
from place to place according to the reports they hear, and for- 
merly the fish frequently escaped altogether for want of hands to 
capture them. Now this difficulty is in a great measure removed 
by an ingenious application of scientific agencies. Telegraph 
stations are erected at diflerent places on the coast, from which 
the movements of the shoals are carefully watched; and field 
telegraphs are kept in readiness to be joined on to the main line, 
so as to summon the fishermen from every part of the country on 
the first appearance of the fish at any new point. The chief mar- 
kets for Norwegian herring are Russia, Sweden, and Prussia. 
England and Holland prefer their own produce, which is smoked, 
instead of being simply salted ; but the avmgiees are doing their 
best to improve their methods of curing, in the hope of extending 
their foreign trade beyond its present area. The best time for the 
herring-fishery is from January to March, and in 1866 200,000 
barrels, or more than one-fourth of the total catch, were caught 
between the 11th and 14th of Feb Six boats made about 
224/. apiece, and in one place the shoal was so that after a 
thousand tons’ weight of fish had been taken it did not seem to 
be sensibly smaller. 

Iceland possesses besides the cod-fishery two others, more pecu- 
liarly her own. On the north and north-west coasts an indigenous 
variety of shark is largely fished for. It measures from ten to 
twenty, and even twenty-five feet in length, and is chiefly valu- 
able for its liver. Its voracity is excessive. Its principal food 
consists of seals and fish, but it frequently attacks whales, and 
tears out large —_ of blubber from their sides, When a shark 
is caught on a hook it often happens that only a part reaches the 
surface, the remainder having been devoured by the others before 
it could be drawn from the water. It is fortunate for the 
fishermen that, notwithstanding these agreeable characteristics, 
the Iceland shark rarely attacks man. As soon as it is taken 
it is made fast to the ship’s side, and the liver is taken 
out and stowed away im barrels, three of which yield on an 
= two barrels of oil. The native methods of —— 

oil are v rimitive, consisting simply of boiling the livers 
in an iron fre Ig It fetches from 3/. to el barrel, and is chietly 
sent to Sweden and Germany. ‘The carcase of the shark is worth 


then washed, cut into strips, and hung up to dry. After a year’s 
drying, it is considered fit to eat, though native connoisseurs ae- 
count it an especial delicacy when it has been kept for ten years. 
We can readily believe that by that time “ its nce in a room 
is very perceptible.” ‘The shark-fishery would probably admit of 
being worked with profit on a much larger scale. Up to 
the middle of the last century the whale-fishery was carried 
on to a considerable extent round the whole coast of Iceland; 
but since that time other fishing grounds have been resorted 
to, and the whales have been wed to multiply without 
disturbance. Five years ago, however, an American speculator 
engaged in the trade, and has hitherto met with good success in 
it. He has invented and patented an apparatus by which the 
harpoon is shot from a rocket, and as it enters the fish it is 
shivered in pieces by some oe compound fastened to the 
handle, and the splinters sent into all parts of the body. In this 
way the whale is said to be killed almost instantly, and the gas 
generated by the internal wounds prevents the sinking of the 
carcase. This ingenious American has also a project for turning 
the flesh to better account than hitherto by pressing it and ship- 
ping it to England as food for dogs and pigs. 

Mr. Crowe's Report on Iceland gives some little additional infor- 
mation as to the general condition of the islanders. Their chief 
intercourse is with Denmark, and the few articles imported are 
bartered at the factories on the coast for the produce brought down 
from the interior by the ts. There are no roads, so that 
what little travelling exists is performed on horseback. Trade is 
only permitted at certain privileged ore and until 18 54 it was 
a monopoly of the Danes. Since that time foreigners have been 
admitted on an equal footing, and the Scotch especially have 
taken care to avail themselves of the permission. A Scotch port 
is now regularly touched at by the steamers plying between 
Copenhagen and Keykjavik, and the peasants have consequently 
been able to get their imports cheaper, while finding, at the same 
time, a better market for their exports. Besides tish, dried and 
salted meat, and down and feathers are shipped to Denmark in 
considerable quantities. There are from 700,000 to 800,000 
sheep in the island, and the eider duck is found in great numbers 
along the coast. Law and custom combine to protect these birds. 
No guns are allowed to be fired near the hatching-grounds, 
and foreign vessels are even forbidden to fire salutes on their 
arrival, The eider duck has consequently become quite tame, 
and repairs year after year to the same islets to build its nest. As 
soon as the eggs are laid, the owner of the “holme” removes a 
part of them, and strips the nest of the down with which it is 
lined. The bird replaces the down a second and third time, after 
which she has no more to lose, and is consequently allowed to hatch 
her eggs in peace. Each nest will yield in all from eight to uine 
ounces of down, and a single small island often gives its owner an 
income of 150/.a year. Notwithstanding the cold, rye, barley, 
and oats might all be grown ; but the necessities of sheep-farming 
make it more profitable to cultivate nothing but and a few 
vegetables, and to obtain corn from Denmark. Formerly there 
were extensive forests, not only of birch, but of oak, but these 
have almost wholly disappeared. The Gulf Stream throws on the 
coast a deal of floating timber, but the want of fuel is 
severely felt. Dried sea-birds and dried manure are largely used 
a the poor instead of firewood, and the Danish Government are 

to encourage the planting of trees by annual grants. 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 
1 


HEN foreigners interested in the fine arts do us the honour 
to visit our exhibitions, they find in them a class of 

ductions elsewhere unknown, and which excite sensations of un- 
limited astonishment. Mr. Ford Madox Brown is exactly the sort 
of painter to astonish a Frenchman. -M. Taine would regard his 
“ Cordelia’s Portion,” in the Dudley Gallery, with mingled per- 
plexity and abhorrence. The colour is splendid, but glaring in 
the extreme ; the arrangement eccentric and ungraceful, the draw- 
ing positively bad. Some details—as, for example, the throne of 
Lear—are painted with great power; and though the violent colours 
everywhere fatigue the sense, there are passages of much delicacy 
and truth, and evidences of poetical invention. That Mr. Madox 
Brown is an artist of real genius every good judge must be ready 
to admit, but his energy is not accompanied by moderation and 
good taste. M. Taine’s feelings in the presence of such works as 
this are a matter of perfect indifference to us, and we by no means 
wish to imply that Mr. Brown ought to abandon his way of paint- 
ing in order to please philosophers; but it sometimes happens, 
as it certainly does in this instance, that considerable gifts 
are aiiiel for the want of restraint; and though an artist 
need not defer to the opinions of others, he ought to be able 
to criticize himself. The eye of Lear, the arm of Regan, 
and the head of Cornwall are, as imens of drawing and 
modelling, on the level of the work done by our uneducated 
female artists; and though the clothes are rich in colour, they 
show no human beings beneath them. ‘There is an over- 
crowding and obtrusiveness of minor material which, though 
common in the school to which Mr. Madox Brown belongs, is a 
fault and a hindrance. What is the use of the dog’s paws under 
the table ? The picture would have been better without them, and 
the dog’s head does not easily explain itself; many spectators fail 
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Many Colours,” in the French Gallery, has also the defect of 
awkwardness in arrangement, but the types are well selected, .and 
the modelling firmer and fuller than in the “ Cordelia.” Probably 
Mr. Brown works more easily in oil. ‘The Jacob is a better figure 
than the Lear, and Benjamin is a great success, both in form and 
expression. Spectators may have some difficulty in making out 
the landseape background, which does not retire, but most nearly 
resembles a curtain of tapestry a few feet behind the figures. 
There is, however, much truth of rocky hill character in this 
landscape, and its various colour supplies an agreeable relief. 

Having somewhat severely criticized a former work of Mr. 
Frederick Walker, we are glad to be able to congratulate him on 
a decided step in advance. His colour, which was crude, no longer 
deserves censure on that ground, and the increasing subtlety of his 
execution communicates many delicate artistic sensations which 
the artist may have himself felt for years without the ability to 
make his admirers feel them also. We experience a like difficulty 
in the attempt to describe these sensations in words. All that 
we can hope to say intelligibly is that Mr. Frederick Walker 
works in a condition of the highest artistic sensitiveness, and 
is consequently alive to many sources of interest and beauty 
which escape common observers. The great charm of his way 
of expressing himself is due always to his steady preference 
of delicate sensations, ‘so that he has come at last to see what 
Thackeray called “ the fairies,” by which he meant the beauti- 
ful artistic aspects of things. How an artist so essentially retined 
xs Mr. Walker could ever colour crudely is only explicable on 
the ground that, when artists are highly sensitive by nature, they 
are vividly impressed by bright colours, and imitate them with 
glaring hues at first, till experience proves the superiority of 
moderation. ‘The most important work exhibited by Mr. Walker 
this winter is an oil picture in the French Gallery, called “The 
Waylarers.” A country road passes by a pool, and a blind man 
is walking down it led by a youth. There is a background of 
wintry trees and a pale sky. The attitude of the youth is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and that of the blind man quite removed 
from the usual commonplace of this much-illustrated infirmity. 
The picture is dead coloured rather thickly, with rough brush- 
work left everywhere, and then painted over with slight and 
broken touches, the result being an agreeable mystery well suited 
for wintry branches; less suited, however, for the more definite 
shapes of figures. The artist has been especially careful about 
the gleams of light in his branches, and has truly given the aspect 
of a leatless wood. He can be precise enough when he likes; the 
old man vaguely points with his stick towards the left-hand corner 
of the picture, and there is much beauty of drawing in the stick— 
foreshortened curves marked with quaint precision, good enough for 
the most delicate branchwork. The colour is generaily good, but the 
road is unpleasantly inclined to pink. A very diflicult piece of 
colour is the same artist’s “ Geese,” in the Water-Colour Exhibition, 
for the geese are nearly all white, and the distinction between one 
bird and another is not easily given; it is the old problem of “ white 
upon white,” oue of the most difficult in all the art of painting. 
‘Lhe obvious objection to these geese of Mr. Walker is, that they 
furm one white mass not carried out in the rest of the picture, but 
we never saw the bird more efficiently represented. All these 
geese have character, and various character too, and the village 
street is as good as a page of George Eliot. The woman who 
drives the geese, the man going away with a shovel on his back, 
the man looking into the cottage, the woman looking out, the 
woman with the baby, are all real people, not conventional artist’s 
figures. <A bit of equally true and more beautiful life is the little 
scene in an orchard, nameless, but marked 413 in the catalogue of 
the Water-Colour Exhibition. It is an Engiish orchard in some 
pleasant country place ; an old house blocks the view, a very simple 
old building, but full of the most delicate colour. There is an 
expanse of soft green grass, glowing with various colour, rich and 
bright, but not in the least crude, and thin fruit-trees stand there, 
heavy with blossom. The living personages are a lady, a little baby, 
alittle boy, and a lamb; the lady is gently leading her youngest child 
towards us, and the boy lags a little behind, because he cannot get 
the lamb to come with him fast enough. <A very simple little 
scene it is, but so tenderly and poetically treated as to charm us 
greatly. We have been almost equally delighted, though on 
different grounds, with the figure of the sempstress (385) in the 
same gallery. Its moral quality is the perfect expression of quiet 
labour; its executive qualities are a remarkable subtlety both in 
colour and form, and a refinement of perception which is the 
poetry of artistic handicraft. The sempstress is sitting in a large 
chair; she is leaning forwards over her work. Her tranquil face 
is lighted underneath with reflected light. A window is near her 
with yellow panes, their colour caused perhaps by some glow in 
the sky. There is a red curtain, the dress is of broken colours in- 
clining to violet, the chair is covered with chintz, and the carpet is 
reddish. From these materials the artist has constructed a gem 
of beautiful colour. 

Mr. Prinsep exhibits three pictures in the French Gallery—“ A 
Venetian Handmaid of the Seventeenth Century,” “Going to 
Mass,” and “ Marguerite.” They are all single figures, ‘The 
Venetian handmaid is a servant dressed in very rich green; she 
stands on a crimson carpet, and is relieved against a white wall. 
She has a napkin in her hand; she holds a plate of blue and grey 
earthenware with apples upon it; her face is brown and agreeable. 
“Going to Mass” 18 a figure of an Italian peasant woman with 
dark tace and hair and a red gown; she is holding beads, and, like 
the Venetian handmaid, is relieved against a simple background. 
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The third picture, “ Marguerite,” is a head in profile, agreeab’ 
but not beantiful, with ps hair, The por in these cae 
especially in the first, is = and rich, without any approach to 
glare, but the intellectual and even the artistic interest is of the 
slightest, 

The important and thoughtful picture by Mr. H. Merle, in the 
Suffolk Street Gallery, “ Marguerite trying on the Jewels,” com- 
mands our respect, but does not enlist our sympathy. When the 
jewels were given to Margaret she was not sad. M. Gounod 
interpreted the situation very differently in his opera in the 
beautiful song— 


Je ris de me voir si belle 
Dans un miroir. 
In this picture the happiest person is Mephistopheles, whose cunnin 
old face, beaming with satisfaction, looks over the high-back 
chair. But the picture is an admirable one of its class, and the 
thorough accomplishment of a master’s hand is visible in it every- 
where. The opportunity for a direct contrast between the beau- 
tiful, sad, feminine face of the girl, and the mature, masculine, 
leeful visage of the fiend behind her, has been made the most of, 
n the one face innocence, in the other cunning ; here fresh youth, 
there wrinkled maturity ; here sweet sadness, there hateful joy; 
here fair peace deepening into melancholy, there an active 
strength that knows no peace, and cannot even taste the luxury 
of sadness ; here the softness of a nature whose beauty lacks the 
defence of shrewdness, there the hardness of a visage whose ugli- 
ness is intensified by guile. This contrast is the true subject of the 
picture, and it has Sone worked out with great power, controlled 
by delicacy and good taste. 

The great French Revolution seems so remote from us now that 
its terrible events have become almost incredible and unreal. The 
service of such a picture as the one by Miiller, “Culling the Con- 
demned, Scene in the Bastile,” is to set that time before us vividly, 
and make us believe in the reality of it. And how very recent it is, 
even yet! Men are living now in Paris whose ears, when they were 
children, heard the noise of the great revolution, and whose tathers 
were led to the busy guillotines! We can look at this picture till 
we feel present at the calling of the condemned and hear the loud 
voice of the reader of the list. We are in a large uncouth room 
whose long rafters are supported by two wooden pillars. Between 
these pillars is a great arched doorway with an iron gate, one half 
of it open. Outside is a cart taking away the condemned. There 
is a woman on it and they are dragging another woman to it, for 
the lives of women were not safer than the lives of men. Steps 
lead up to the grated portal, out of the gloomy hall. Soldiers 
point to these steps and a condemned man is walking quietly 
towards them. A man has lifted himself above the crowd of 
prisoners, and, clinging with one arm to the wooden pillar, points 
with the other, brawny and naked, to a prisoner whose name has 
just been called. The reader of the list is an officer in uniform 
with a pale face, quite pitiless. A woman is kneeling and ap- 
pealing to him, vainly. A gentleman is being removed by a 
gendarme, his wife fainting after the eternal separation. The 
central figure is a gentleman seated on a rush-bottomed chair, his 
head supported on his hand, his sad eyes looking vacantly before 
him as he calmly listens for his own name to be called. There 
are old ladies and young ones, whose gentle refinement contrasts 
with the brutality of their butchers. It is truly a butcher's fold, 
whence the victims will be carted away, bound, and laid one by 
one under the knife. 

M. Duverger has a good picture called “The Repentant 
Daughter,” which only suggests the reflection that we have had 
very many repentant daughters already in our Exhibitions, so that, 
so far as we are concerned, the subject scarcely needed further il- 
lustration. ‘The present version has, for us at least, the novelty of 
l‘rench actors instead of English ones, There is much character 
in the figures, but the least successful of them is decidedly the 
central one, the father, a peasant in light-coloured clothes. Just 
behind him is the priest, in a black suutane. At the left the re- 
pentant young woman kneels in a black dress, her face in her 
hands. ‘The dogof the house recognises her. A woman, probably 
her sister, some behind and recommends her to mercy. The 
father is stiff and unkind ; the priest urges forgiveness. The mother 
starts up in astonishment behind the table where she has been 
sitting. The room is furnished with the usual simplicity of French 
farmhouses, but the furniture, instead of being walnut, as it gene- 
rally is in houses of this kind in France, is of some lighter wood 
stained red—a colour not without value in a picture, when treated 
with skill and moderation, as it is in this instance. ‘he best fi 
is that of the priest, who is so true in character that the spec- 
tator can hardly resist the impression that he knows the original. 

A work by the same author, of equal merit, and equally lacking 
novelty of subject, is entitled “The Sick Child.” The little patient 
is in a cradle, which is set upon an cak chest. A bedstead, stained 
red, is near the cradle, and there is the usual armoire with its 
well-rubbed panels. The whole interior is painted with the most 
charming truth and good taste, and the subject is precisely of the 
kind which French painters are accustomed to treat with a 
delicacy less common in our own school. How easily this bed, 
with its red posts and green curtains, might have been made 
vulgar by a vulgar artist! How tempting to acrude colourist! 
How certainly, in less skilful hands, it would have destroyed the 
balance of the work, and taken the eye from the principal figure, 
the mother! fe 

An English painter whom we may heartily praise for qualities 


of equal value is Mr. Simeon Solomon, The work in the French 
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which, by its beautiful colour and genuinely artistic way 
of seeing things, most attracted us, was his little sketch in oil 
called “ During the Gloria.” Three Roman Catholic priests are 
sitting stiffly in their golden capes whilst the Gloria is sung. The 
sunshine slants across them, and ——, lights them. The 
relation between the shaded and illumined portions of the vest- 
ments is so perfectly true and right that we cannot remember an 
instance, not even the little Bonnington in the Louvre, where it 
has been more accurately a The manner of work is precisely 
adapted to the scale and character of the performance, and if Mr. 
Solomon could carry out more important performances with the 
game directness and completeness, he would take very high rank 
for technical qualities alone. Beyond their splendid colour, there 
is also much quiet truth of character in these three priests—a 
charming simplicity and stiffness, not without a touch of true 
comedy, which, in nature, may not unfrequently be detected by 
the observant even in the gravest ceremonies of the most splendid 
worship in the world. 

It has often been regretted, by certain thoughtful and senti- 
mental persons, that when a man has suffered disgrace or death 
for some crime of which he is afterwards proved to be innocent, 
there should not be a public restitution of honour to his memory, 
and a public nied | of social stigma from his descendants. 
There have been instances of such “ rehabilitation,” and Mr. 
Ferdinand Pauwels, of Weimar, has illustrated one in a fine 
picture exhibited by Mr. Wallis. It is entitled “ Rehabilitation 
of the Memory of Liervin Pyn, First Magistrate of Ghent, 1541,” 
and the following quotation is given in the catalogue :— 

Liervin Pyn, victim of the blind fury of the people, was falsely accused 

his own ambitious colleagues ; he was thrown into prison, condemned to 
death, and executed. On the demand of the family, Charles V. ordained 
the rehabilitation of his faithful subject. The reading of this act of high 
justice was performed by a priest during a solemn mass in the church of 
St. Nicholas, and in the presence of the Pyn family, still wearing mourning. 
The people assembled at the mass disposed to reproach the family; but 
the Emperor commanded that four of the principal instigators should be 

resent, guarded by gendarmes, as those truly culpable, during the whole 

gth of the ceremony. 

The morning sunshine glances across a warm white background 
of architecture, and powerfully relieves the Gothic stone panelling. 
This background is very beautiful in tone, and the glancing lights 
are broken with great manipulative skill. Against this come the 
dark profile of the priest and the heads of the dissatisticd people. 
Before the priest are the dark figures of the bereaved family, and 
behind these the four instigators, very distinct types, full of cha- 
racter, and admirably chosen. Acolytes on each side of the priest 
hold hatchments, with the arms of the falsely accused magistrate. 
It is a very impressive ceremony indeed, a great act of public 
justice, well worthy to be recorded on canvass, and worthily re- 
corded. We may add that such rehabilitations deserve not only 
to be painted, but also, on due occasion, to be imitated in 
practice. 


REVIEWS. 


MONTALEMBERT’S MONKS OF THE WEST.—BRITAIN.* 


HE moral of this third volume of M. de Montalembert’s work 
on the Monks of the West is a little far-fetched. If we under- 
stand it rightly, it isa plea for monasticism, drawn from the singular 
combination in the English character of the boldest independence 
with the most deeply-rooted sense of religion. In a 
now familiar, he exhibits in brilliant antithetical sentences the 
contrast between the splendid virtues and the splendid faults which 
he attributes to the English race ; and the severity with which he 
brands its faults only heightens the effect of the enthusiastic 
admiration with which he re; the character as a whole, and 
places it in tacit but very obvious and indignant comparison with 
that of nations which, though in the fold-of the true Church, are 
at once less fit for this world’s business, and less really influenced 
by the belief in another. But England was converted by monks ; 
and England, even in heresy, unites religion with the highest 
civilization, in a way in which no other country does; and he 
means the inference to be drawn, that the instrument of the 
conversion determined the unique character of the converted 
nation. But of the chain which connects what happened in the 
society of the sixth and seventh centuries with what has been 
seen from the sixteenth to the nineteenth, there is not a word. 
Even if we allow, which it would be too much to say, that the 
part taken by monks in the conversion of England was very 
much more marked than elsewhere, why should that strange com- 
pound of English character be traced to the influence of the 
monks more than to many other things besides? This part of 
the explanation M. de Montalembert omits. As it is, both the 
admirers of monks who dislike England, and the admirers of 
England who dislike monks, will probably be of one mind in 
thinking that his derivation of English peculiarities from monastic 
training is but one more of his brilliant paradoxes. 

The volume is devoted to the early monastic history of the 
British isles. It touches on the saints and monks of Wales, and 
the labours of St. Patrick; but the principal space is divided 
between St. Columba and the Irish missionaries in Scotland, and 
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St. Augustine and the Roman missionaries in England. Here, as 
in former volumes, the mistake of M. de Montalembert’s picture 
of the monastic times, interesting as it is, and vividly painted, is 
that he does not see the difference between praise and panegyric. 
The monks exhibited the strength and valour and self-devotion of 
the —— races who had subdued the Empire; only they 
turned these virtues, in a systematic and disciplined = 4 i 
the violence and brutality of their brethren, and fought for the 
cause of justice, humanity, and improvement with the turbulent 
energy and fierce determination belonging to the time, and which 
was oe ! equal to that by which they were opposed. They were 
the rough teachers of rough generations, the only teachers, probably, 
whom those generations would have listened to; and what was 
really admirable in them was the faith and insight which made 
them see, in so wild an that there was a work of regeneration 
to be done in suciety, rhe unflinching resolution with which 
they gave themselves to its various tasks. This M. de Montalem- 
bert brings out, and not too strongly. He has good grounds for 
speaking of what the monks did in preaching Christian faith and 
right, in rebuking passion, in taming savage men, in reclaiming the 
wilderness, in preserving letters, in showing, on a large tho 
coarse scale, that men, even the poorest, could live a higher life 
than the beasts that perish; and so far as he does this, he carries 
his readers along with him. But he is not satisfied with this. It 
lies on the face of the matter that, as might have been expected, 
= did their good work with at least the same imperfections 
with which people do great and good works now. But he must 
claim for these saints of the rudest ages virtues and graces which 
there is no evidence that they had; and he accepts, and translates 
into the modern equivalents, the extravagant eulogies on their 
sanctity and perfection with which the wild imagination and un- 
disciplined minds of their contemporaries very naturally at the 
time invested them. It would be absurd and unjust to complain 
that men who knew nothing better and nobler in human character 
gave to their leaders and benefactors the — titles they could 
think of, or showed their veneration in whatever fashion their 
manners prompted. But to take their estimate unchecked and 
unabated, as it what was an example to them was an example of 
perfection for all times, produces as much confusion in history as 
the opposite fault of blind and indiscriminate condemnation, M. 
de Montalembert, with all his gifts, wants true historical insight and 
true historical imagination. He is aware of the difference between 
history and legend, between a biographical and a rhetorical account ; 
but when he pictures to himself a saint, he cannot shake off the 

eneral influence of legend, even where he sees that it is unhistorical. 

ie never forgets the aureole, and this gives an overstrained and, at 
the same time, monotonous character to his mostinteresting accounts, 
And though he is learned, and catches the spirit of what he studies, 
he is not a critical student. The unsubstantial appearance given to 
his narrative by his frequent indulgence in sentimental rhetoric is 
increased by the way in which be treats the large subject of 
miracles, which of course meets him at every turn. At times he re- 
lates these prodigies simply, as if he were relating what he believed 
had really taken place. At times he falls back on general con- 
siderations in favour of their probability, but without committing 
himself to them in fact. At times he suggests rationalistic explana- 
tions of them. But he does not lead us to think that he ever 
fuirly faced the phenomenon, or made up his mind as to what it 
really meant. He is quite right, of course, when he writes about 
monks of the sixth century, to give its full prominence to legend. 
Legend manifestly fills so large and important a place in the early 
memorials of all nations, that it is impossible, and it would be 
shallow, to ignore it. To treat it as legend, without going into 
analysis of it, is legitimate ; to treat it critically, and ascertain its 
elements, its significance, and its probable amount of fact is, if we 
can, still better. But whenwe knowitto be legend, it is childish and 
wrong to go on treating it as if it were authentic history; and still 
more mischievous and fatal to the sense of truth is it to leave it 
ambiguous whether we take it to be legend or history, and to hold 
up a wavering and shifting picture before the mind. To much 
ot ~ de Montalembert’s writing this objection seems to us to 
apply: 

His account of early British Christianity is vague. The best 
portion is his sketch of Cadoc the Wise, the founder of the Welsh 
abbey of Llancarvan, “ half austere solitary, half feudal (?) chief,” 
“at once abbot and prince,” who, in spite of the attempts of his 
biographers, the early ones and the latest, to invest him with the 
conventional virtues of a saintly prelate, appears much more 
clearly to have had those which show themselves in our century 
in pious American backwoodsmen, or, in a more refined form, in a 
Charles Napier, a Rajah Brooke, or a Livingstone. Like several. 
of the Welsh saints, he was born of one of “those irregular 
unions which,” as M. de Montalembert says, “evidence either 
domestic derangement or the abuse of power among the chiefs, and 
which are so often referred to in the annals of Celtic hagiology,” 
and “without the least expression of surprise or indignation.” 
The son of a stolen princess and a robber king, he became a great 
potentate, only a religious one. He made peace, kept down 
wrong, and punished the wicked of this world with the powers 
belonging to the next :— 

“ Are you fools,” said the steward of one of his domains to the squires of a 
Cambrian prince, who would have taken from him by jorce the milk of his 
cows, “are you unaware that our master is a man of great dignity and honour, 
that he has a family of 300 men, maintained at his own cost, a hundred 
priests, a hundred knights, and a hundred workmen, without countins 
women aud children ?"” 5 
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“It is not apparent,” writes M. de Montalembert, “ that he ever 
fought for his rights by force of arms, as did more than one abbot of 
later times.” but if the abbots of later times could have done what 
Abbot Cadoc did, perhaps they would not have fought by force of 
arms. For what Cadoc did was to meet the invaders with fifty 
monks singing hymns; and straightway “they were swallowed up 
im a quagmire, which opened all at once under their feet—terra 
aperwt os suum, is the Lati the abyss remained open and 
gaping, as a warning to all future tyrants”; or else they were 
smitten with blindness, and wandered groping through the district 
they came to ravage. But, somehow or other, Cadoc kept order. 
“Lo know the country of Cadec,” says his biographer, “ it is only 
necessary tu discover where the cattle feed in freedom, where the 
men fear nothing, and where everything breathes peace.” ‘The 
Hate of Cadoc, % poem ascribed to him, shows him to have had, 
ar to have beeg supposed to have, some very useful and laudable 
antipathies. ‘The passage is from the translation of M. de la 
Villemarqué :-— 

I hate the judge who loves moncy, and the bard who loves war, and the 
chiefs who do not guard their subjects, and the nations without vigour ; I 
hate. houses without dwellers, lands untilled, fields that bear no harvest, 
landless clans, the agents of error, the oppressors of truth! 1 hate bim who 
respects not father and mother, those who make strife among friends, a 
country in anarchy, lost learning, and uncertain boundaries ; I hate journeys 
without safety, fumilies without virtue, lawsuits without reason, ambuslies 
aud treasons, talsehood in council, justice unhonoured ; I hate a man without 
a trade, a labourer without freedom, a house without a teacher, a false witness 
before a judge, the miserable exalted, fables in place of teaching, knowledge 
without inspiration, sermons without eloquence, and a man without con- 
science, 


M. de la Villemarqué—for St. Cadoc is said to be quite as much a 
Breton hero as he is a Welsh one—tells the following, so curiously 
illustrating the middle age feeling about the great Pagans, and 
especially about Virgil:— 

He made his scholars learn Virgil by heart ; and one day, while walking 
with his friend and companion, the famous historian Gildas, with his Virgil 
wader his arm, the abbot began to weep at the thought that the poet whom 
he loved so much might be even then perhaps in hell. At the moment when 
Gildas reprimanded him severely for that perhaps, protesting that without 
any doubt Virgil must be damned, a sudden gust of wind tossed Cadoc’s book 
into the sea, He was much moved by this accident, and, returning to his 
cell, said to himself, “ 1 will not eat a mouthful of bread nor drink a drop of 
water before | know truly what fate has allotted to those who sang upon 
earth as the angels sing in heaven.” After this he fell asleep, and soon after, 
dreaming, heard a soft voice addressing him, “ Pray for me, pray for me.” 
said the voice—* never be weary of praying ; I shall yet sing eternally the 
mercy of the Lord.” 

But what gives the volume its chief character and interest is the 
account of St.Columba, For this the author has the biography of 
Adamuan, who lived a quarter of a century later at Iona. ‘That it 
contaius a great deal of truth about Columba we do notdoubt. But 
M. de Montalembert ought to have explained himself more clearly, 
when he called such a book, in a lump, “ one of the most authentic 
relics of Christian history,” put together with “ scrupulous care.” 
Its attractiveness we pany Ms believe. M.de Montalembert sym- 
pathizes strongly with Columba as a representative lrishman. He 
also assumes, rather than proves, that he was an orthodox and 
loyal adherent of the Apostolic See. And his picture is of a man 
devoured by what he calis the two great Irish passiuns—the passion 
for religion, and the passion for quarrelling and war. The former 

ion was shown in Columba from his childhood, and made him, 
Sie he was twenty-five—so M. de Montalembert appears to 
believe—-the founder and ruler of an incredible number of monks 
and monasteries, The latter passion at first led to several awkward 
results, It led to Columba’s exile from Ireland, as a penauce for 
the wars he had stirred up in his own private disputes. But, 
sanctified and refined by monastic discipline in his retreat at Iona, 
its energy found a new channel; it turned him into a kind of 
Christian Llercules, going forth to tame and to subdue, to sail 
over the stormy seas and among the desert islands, and to wander 
over the mountains of Scotland, converting the barbarians and 
planting colonies of monks. Columba at first, he says, was as much 
a bard asa monk; “ he had the vagabond inclination, the ardent, 
agitated, even quarrelsome character of his race.” And he was a 
bibliomaniac. Ile went everywhere begging, borrowing, and 
doing what in those days was equivalent to stealing books—that 
is, copying them without leave. An old and holy recluse at Ossory, 
“ very learned, doctor in laws and philosophy, named Langarad 
with the white legs” because his bare legs were covered with hair, 
on being asked by Columba to allow his books to be examined, 
refused. Columba thereupon cursed him—“ May thy books never 
more do thee good or any one else!” Langarad with the white 
legs died shortly after, and from that time his books have become 
unintelligible. But Columba’s great quarrel arose out of what 
M. de Montalembert thinks a more autheutically attested in- 
cident :— 

A similar narrative, more authentic but not less singular, serves as an 
introduction to the decisive event which changed the destiny of Columba, 
and transformed him from a wandering poet and ardent bookworm into a 
missionary and an apostle. While visiting his ancient master, Finnian, 
our saint found means to make a clandestine and hurried copy of the abbot's 
psalter, by shutting himself up at night in the church where the psalter was 
deposited, lighting his nocturnal work, as happened to 1 know not what 
Spanish saint, by the light which escaped from his left hand while he wrote 
with the right. ‘Lhe abbot Finnian discovered what was going on by means 
of a curious wanderer, who, attracted by that singular light, looked in 
through the keyhole, and while his face was pressed against the door had his 
eye suddeuly torn out by a crane, one of those familiar birds who were per- 
mitted by the lrish monks to seek a home in their churches. Indiguant at 

on 


the ground that a made without permission ought to belong 
master of the that the transcription is the son of the 
book. Columba refused to give up his work, and the question was 

to the King in his palace at Tara, s 

Diarmid, “ supreme monarch of Ireland,” on being appealed 
gave it TE a Columba, in the words, to every oan its own calf 
ae. to every book its own copy. Columba protested loudly, and 
threatened the most dire ven ; and he fled from the King 
over the hills, chanting the “ Song of Trust,” oe of a sort 
of fatalist confidence in the Divine protection. He stirred up 
bloody civil war on account of the Psalter which he was not allowed 
to copy :— 

As for the manuscript which had been the object of this strange conflict of 
copyright elevated into a civil war, it was afterwards venerated as a kind of 
national, military, and religious palladium, Under the name of Cathde or 
Fighter, the Latin Psalter transcribed by Columba, enshrined in a sort of 
portable altar, became the national relic of the O’Donnell clan. For more 
than a thousand years it was carried with them to battle as a of vie- 
tory, on the condition of being supported upon the breast of a clerk pure from 
all mortal sin. It has eseaped as by a miracle trom the ravages of which 
Ireland has been the victim, and exists still, to the great joy of all learned 
Irish patriots, 

Columba’s “ irritable and vindictive character,” his strong feelings 
for his kindred, and the violent part which he took in their dis- 
putes, engaged him, his biographer thinks, in other struggles, 
ending in bloody battles. He was excommunicated as a stirrer up 
of strife. Holy men tried to make him feel his sin; but Columba 
maintained that it was not his fault, but the unjust judgment of 
King Diarmid, which had caused all the bloodshed, Atlast he was 
brought to see his guilt, and to do penance forit. He was assured 
that all the Christian souls who had been cut off in the wars he 
had stirred up should be forgiven on condition of his converting 
an equal number of Pagans, and accepting the expiation of a 
petual exile. Thus he came to Iona, and became the apostle of 
the Picts. M. de Montalembert adds, that on all this early part of 
his life Adamnan preserves a “ prudent silence.” 

As the apostle of the West and North of Scotland, Columba 
appears much less as a preacher than as a temporal benefactor 
and judge; teaching men to sail and to plant, increasing 
their cattle, improving their fruit trees, and executing miraculous 
and immediate judgments on the wicked and rebellious, We 
are told, indeed, of the tremendous austerity which he prac- 
tised, of the enthusiasm which he kindled in hundreds of monks, 
of his spirit of prophecy, and of the three hundred copies of the 
Gospels made by his own hand. M. de Montalembert, indeed, has 
no doubt of his learning, and makes sure that “ he had heard of 
Marathon ” as much as Dr. Johnson. But though he is represented 
as preaching and converting, the stories related of him show him 
in exactly the light in which we should expect to see him under 
the circumstances, as exercising the ascendency of a powerful 
character in forcing savage men to take the first rude steps to 
civilized life. ‘lhese stories, it need hardly be said, are seldom 
without a touch of the miraculous, M. de Montalembert thinks 
there is reason to believe many of these “ verified narratives.” But 
he speaks of the “proverbial credulity of the Celtic nations,” 
and the miracles of the Irish saints seem to excite the amazement 
and incredulity of professed hagiographers. Francis Colgan, who 
collected their acts, declared himself unable to believe a great 
many ; but the soberer Bollandists go beyond the Irishman, and 
declare in one case that “ Vite hujus auctor aliquid habere 
videtur de genio Hibernico, cui solet perquam familiare ambulare 
in mirabilibus, in rebus, inquam, supra fidem prodigiosis, ne dicam 
portentosis.” M. de Montulembert boldly rationalizes :— 

Under all these legendary digressions it is evident that the monastic 

apostle of Caledonia, gpart from the prevailing eflicacy of his prayers, had 
made an attentive study of the winds, and of all the phenomena of nature 
which affected the lives of the insular and maritime people whom he sought 
to lead into Christianity. A hundred different narratives represent him to 
us as the Eolus of those fabulous times and dangerous seas. He was con- 
tinually entreated to grant a favourable wind for such and such an expedi- 
tion ; it even happened one day that two of his monks, on the eve of setti 
out in two difierent directions, came to him to ask, the one a north win 
and the other a south wind. He granted the prayer of both, but by delay- 
ing the departure of the one who was going to Ireland until atter the arrival 
of the other, who went only to the neighbouring isle of ‘Tiree. 
St. Columba appears, of course, as especially the benefactor of the 
needy. ‘lhe following story makes him somewhat indiscriminate 
in his benefits, except that we do not find the “ poacher” in the 
Latin text, which only speaks of “plebeius pauperrimus men- 
dicus”; but the way the story is told is characteristic of M, de 
Montalembert :— 

In the same district of Lochaber, which is still the scene of those great 
deer-stalking expeditions in which the british aristocracy delight, our saint 
was one day accosted by an unfortunate poacher who had not the means of 
maintaining his wife and children, and who asked alms from him. “ Poor 
man,” said Columba, “go and cut me a rod in the forest.” When the rod 
was brought to him, the Abbot of Iona himself sharpened it into the form 
of aspear. When he had done this he blessed the improvised javelin, and 
gave it to his suppliant, telling him that if he kept it carefully, and used it 
only against wild beasts, venison should never be wanting in his poor house. 

This prophecy also was fulfilled. The poacher planted his blessed spear in 
a distant corner of the forest, and no day passed that he did not tind there & 
hart or a doe, or other game, so that he soon had enough to sell to bis neigh- 
Lours, as well as to provide tor all the necessities of his own louse. 
“Such was this tender and gentle soul,” is M. de Montalembert's 
reflection on a similar story. ‘his is just the false turn which 
spoils his work. ‘Iheve is no “tenderness” or “ gentleness” in the 
stories about St. Columba; but M.de Montalembert thinks that 
these suiutly qualities ought to +>: to him, and sv be assigns 
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© gentleness was, of all qualities, isely the one in which he 
failed the most.” While Columba blessed those who received 
him, “to those who refused him shelter he predicted prompt 
H ment,” and this meant death. He was the most terrible and 

wrath{ul of saints, both in the discipline and penances he inflicted 
on his companions, and in the judgments which he brought on his 
enemies, a8 in the following:— | 

Three times in succession, Joan, the princely spoiler, had pillaged and 
gavaged the house of the enriched peasant, the friend of the Abbot of Iona ; 
the third time, as he went back with his bravos, laden with booty, to the 
boat which awaited him on the beach, he met the great abbot, whom he 
‘had supposed far distant. Columba reproved him for his exactions and 
crimes, and entreated him to give up his prey ; but the reiver continued his 
eourse, and answered only by an immoveable silence, until he had yained 
the beach and entered his boat. As soon as he was in his vessel, he 
to answer the abbot’s prayers by mockeries and insults. Then the noble 
aid man plunged into the sea, up to his knees, as if to cling to the boat 
which contained the spoils of his friend; and when it went off he remained 
for some time with his two hands raised towards heaven, praying with 
ardour. When his prayer was ended, he came out of the water, and returned 
to his companions, who were seated on a neighbouring mound, to dry him- 
self, After a pause, he said to them, “ This miserable man, this evil-doer, 
who despises Christ in His servants, shall never more land upon the shore 
from which you have seen him depart—he shall never touch land again. 
To-day a little cloud begins to rise in the North, and from that cloud comes 
a tempest that shall swallow him up, him and his; not one single soul shail 
escape to tell the tale.” ‘The day was fine, the sea calm, and the sky per- 
fectly serene, Notwithstanding, the cloud which Columba had announced 
soon appeared ; and the spectators, turning their eyes to the sea, saw the 
tempest gather, increase, and pursue the spoilers. The storm reached them 
between the isles of Mull and Colonsay, from whose shores their boat was 
seen to sink and perish, with all its crew and all its spoils. 


«“ How much finer,” says M. de Montalembert, “than the famous 
standard-bearer of Cwsar’s tenth legion is this old monk at the 
other extremity of the great Britannic isle, rushing into the sea up 
to his knees after the savage oppressor.” No doubt, if any one 
thinks it a suitable comparison. But the mistake is in trying to 
see, beneath ‘the legendary aureole” of the saint, not merely 
“humanity, —. and pity,” but a moral and religious aoa 
tion utterly beyond the age. What the age was—the Golden 
Age, as he calls it, in the favoured land of Columba, a land whose 
wrongs and undeserved sufierings, as M. de Montalembert never 
fails to remind us, have a claim on the undying sympathy of the 
whole world—he thus describes; and it is to be observed that 
the monks, who were set to restrain all this, plunged as deeply 
as the rest of their countrymen into their ferocious quarrels :— 


This devotion to knowledge and general munificence towards strang 
this studious and intellectual life, nourished into being by the sheltering 
warmth of faith, shone with all the more brightness amid the horrible eon- 
fusion and bloody disasters which sigualize, in so far as concerns temporal 
afiairs, the Golden Age of ecclesiastical history in Lreland, even before the 
sanguinary invasions of the Danes at the end of the eighth century. It has 
been said with justice that war and religion have been in all ages the two 
great passions of Ireland. But it must be allowed that war seems almost 
always to have carried the day over religion, and that religion did not 

vent war from degenerating too often into massacres and assassinations. 

is true that after the eighth century there are fewer kings murdered b 
their successors than in the period between St. Patrick and St. Columba; it 
is true that three or four of these kings lived long enough to have the time 
to go and expiate their sins as monks at Armagh or Iona. But it is not less 
true that the annals of the monastic family of Columba present to us at 
each line with mournful laconism a spectacle which absolutely contradicts 
the flattering pictures which have been drawn of the peace which Jreland 
should have enjoyed. Almost every year such words as the following are 
repeated with cruel brevity :— 

Bellum. Violatio. 

Bellum lachrymabile. Strages magna. &c, 
And, above all, Jugulutio. It is the word which returns oftenest, and in 
which seems to be summed up tle destiny of those unhappy princes and 


ple. 
ata notwithstanding the preaching of the monks, a state of affairs so 
barbarous continued to exist, what might it have been had the Gospel never 
been preached to those savages, and if the monks had not been in the midst 
of them, like a permanent incarnation of the Spirit of God ? 


At the same time, nothing was more common in Ireland than the armed 
intervention of the monks in civil wars, or in the struggles between different 
communities. We may be permitted to believe that the spiritual descen- 
dants of Columba reckoned among them more than one monk of character 
as warlike as their great ancestor, and that there were as many monastic 
actors as victims in these desperate cuntlicts. ‘Two centuries after Columba, 
two hundred monks of his abbey at Vurrow perished in a battle with the 
neighbouring monks of Clonmacnoise; and the old annalists of Ireland 
gaek of a battle which took place in 816, at which eight hundred monks of 

erns were killed. ‘Lhe Irish religious had not given up either the warlike 
humour or the dauntless courage of their race, 

To this race and time Columba belonged. To have won such 
veneration, and gained for his name and institutions so great a 
posthumous influence, he must have towered above his brethren ; 
and it is easy to see how. He had the faculty of command; he 
had a great purpose and an unbending will, aud his great aim and 
passion was, as he understood it, unselfish good, purity, right. He 
was fitted in every way, usa chief or as a prophet, to cope with 
the wild races round him. M. de Montalembert sums up, in an 
eloquent passage, the effect of what we seem to see through the 
haze of extravagant legends. But though the character which he 
icts may do for a hero, it is something short of a saint :— 

He was vindietive, passionate, bold, a man of strife, born a soldier rather 
than a monk, and known, praised, and blamed as a soldicr—so that even in 
his lifetime he was invoked in tight; and continued a soldier, insulanus miles, 
even upon the island rock from which he rushed forth to preach, convert, 
enlighten, reconcile, and reprimand beth princes and natiuns, men and 
women, laymen and clerks. 

He was at the: same time full of contradictions and contrasts—at once 
tender aud irritable, rude and courteous, irunical and compassivnate, caressing 


and imperious, grateful and revengeful—led by pity as well as by wrath, 
ever moved by generous passions, and among all passions fired to the very 
end of his life by two which his countrymen understand the best, the love of 
poetry and the love of country. Little inclined to melancholy when he had 
once surmounted the t sorrow of his life, which was his exile; li 
disposed even, save towards the end, to contemplation or solitude, but trained 
by prayer and austerities to triumphs of evangelical exposition ; i 
rest, untiring in mental and manual toil ; born for eloquence, and gi 


_ a voice so penctrating and sonorous that it was thought of afterwards as one 
| of the most miraculous gifts that he had received of God; frank and loyal, 


original and powerful in his words as in his actions—in cloister and mission 
aud parliament, on Jand and on sea, in Ireland as in Scotland, always swayed 
by the love of God and of his neighbour, whom it was his will and pleasure 
to serve with an impassioned uprightness, Such wasColumba, Besides the 
monk and missionary there was in him the makings of a sailor, soldier, 

»et, and orator. To us, looking back, he appears a personage as singular as 
oveable, in whom, through all the mists of the past, and all the cross-lights 
of legend, the man may still be recognised under the saint—a man capable 
and worthy of the supreme honour of holiness, since he knew how to subdue 
his inclinations, his weakness, his instincts, and his passions, and to transform 
them into docile and invisible weapons for the salvation of souls and the 
glory of God. 


EARL GREY’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH WILLIAM Iv.* 


Ts only objection to the publication of Lord Grey's Corre- 
spondence with William LV. is, not that secrets are prema- 
turely revealed, but that much personal information is necessarily 
suppressed. Of the jobs, and of the discomtiture of jobs, which form 
a considerable part of the business of Ministers with Kings, the 
present editor scarcely allows a hint toescape. Having Her Majesty's 
permission to publish, Earl Grey has, with perfect propriety, fur- 
nished useful materials for history, but he has incidentally deprived 
some future generation of agreeable gossip. Theabsence of any need 
for similar reticence gives Mr. Donne’s collection of the Letters of 
George III. to Lord North a great advantage over the decorous 
official a with Lord Grey; but even if both publi- 
cations had been equally unreserved, the older documents would 
still have retained an uncontested superiority. William IV., 
though he bore some resemblance to his father, reproduced the 
Royal type in weaker and less distinct outlines. After George ITT. 
he is as uninteresting as Orlandino or Rinaldino in comparison 
with the of Charlemagne, or as the Epigoni who imitated 
the exploits of the seven besiegers of Thebes. Instead of worry- 
ing his Minister with incessant orders, and maintaining a per- 
sonal policy by sheer force of positiveness, William IV. leaves the 
initiative to Lord Grey; and, on the few occasions on which he 
attempts resistance, he is ultimately compelled to give way. In 
both sovereigns an odd simplicity was combined with a genuine 
desire to discharge the duties of the kingly office; but during the 
lapse of half a century the personal power of the Crown had 
visibly diminished, and the strong will which prevailed over the 
scruples of Lord North was, fortunately, not available for the 
defeat of the Reform Bill. The King’s letters would have been 
less colourless if, like ag III.’s, they had been extemporaneous 
autographs, But all the letters to Lord Grey, with insiguificant 
exceptions, are in the handwriting of Sir Herbert Taylor, who 
sometimes writes from the dictation of the King, and fre- 
quently in his own name. A secretary or amanuensis who is 
readier and cleverer than his principal, always impresses his 
own style on the ——— which it is his business to convey. Sir 
Herbert Taylor p ly wrote far better than William IV. could 
have written for himself, even if his hand had not been dis- 
abled by rheumatism ; yet the King’s opinions would have been 
more intelligible and much more amusing if ey had been ex- 
ressed in his own wo The raciness of original composition is 
impaired when the soliloquy of a letter becomes a dialogue in the 
rocess of dictation. Men of business, indeed, often employ short- 
Frand writers without any consciousness that they are not mechanical 
implements; but an intelligent and confidential secretary imposes 
a check on unpremeditated impulses. George ITI.’s style is never 
more characteristic than in the numerous where he is too 
much in earnest or in haste to attend to the rules of grammar. 
All William 1V.’s or Sir Herbert Taylor's verbs agree with their 
nominatives, and from beginning to end of the compilation there 
is not a single humorous chounlity. Sir Herbert himself was a 
pattern of good sense and of discretion, never overstepping his 
junctions, while at the same time he was willing and able to hel 
the King in his difficulties by judicious exercise of influence, 
sometimes by timely hints to his correspondent, The greater part 
of Sir Herbert Taylor's letters to Lord Grey were seen by the 
King, but the thoughtful Secretary sometimes speaks of undue 
excitement, for the of recommending seasonable caution 
and reserve. Like the model wife, if he ruled his master, he never 
showed him or others that he ruled. A duller or more ambitious 
intermediary might have done considerable mischief. 
William IV. himself deserved the loyalty of his confiden- 
tial assistant. The present Lord Grey is justified in believing 
that the publication of the King’s letters will raise his 
character for ability as well as for honesty. Mr. Roebuck, in his 
History of the Whig Ministry, asserts that William IV. was 
“very weak and very false; a finished dissembler, and always 
bitterly hostile to the Whig Ministry and their great measure of 
Reform.” Lord Brougham, on whose information as to other 
points Mr. Roebuck often relies, formed an opposite judgment of 
the King’s character. “The trained artifice,” says Mr. Roebuck, 
“ of a mean spirit misled and cajoled the coufiding generosity of a 


* The Correspondence of Earl Grey with King William IV. and with Sir 
Herbert Taylor, Edited by Henry, Earl Grey. London: John Murray. 1867. 
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great and powerful mind, and to this hour Lord Brougham asserts 
that the King was a sincere Reformer, and earnest, throughout the 
struggle which followed the introduction of the Reform Dill, in his 
expressed desire to have that measure passed in all its integrity.” 
The King’s letters to Lord Grey furnish strong evidence that Mr. 
Roebuck was utterly mistaken, while they fail to support the 
sweeping propositions of Lord Brougham. If William IV. pub- 
licly professed his desire to pass “the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill,” neither Reformers nor constitutional poli- 
ticians ought to complain of his active support of his Ministers. But 
in his private and confidential communications with Lord Grey, 
the King never expressed either enthusiasm for Reform, or un- 
ualified approval of the measure which he nevertheless allowed 
the Government to introduce. He was thoroughly alarmed by the 
agitation in England which followed the demise of the Crown and 
the French Revolution of July. The death of py IV. let 
loose all tongues and pens against the memory of a King who 
— a convenient text for the assailants of royalty. The ex- 
pulsion of Charles X. gave a temporary popularity to democratic 
doctrines, and the Swing riots seemed to prove that the most passive 
class of the community shared in the general spirit of dis- 
affection. Reform meetings were held in various parts of the 
country during the autumn of 1830; and when, in the middle of 
November, Lord Grey succeeded the Duke of Wellington, it was 
universally understood that large changes in the representative 
system were inevitable. Lord Grey himself at first thought it 
desirable to postpone the introduction of a Reform Bill, and when 
he yielded to the reasonable conviction that delay would be inex- 
dient, the King ey pressed him to reconsider his decision, 
intimating in the plainest language his own dislike to any large 
increase of popular power. In almost every stage of the subsequent 
contest the King pressed his objections to some parts of the 
Ministerial policy, and more than once he declared that his 
opinions were finally settled, and that he would maintain them 
even at the risk of a change of Ministry. A finished dis- 
sembler would scarcely have told Lord Grey again and again 
that he had parted with the Duke of Wellington against his will, 
and that his desire to retain Lord Grey’s services was prompted, 
not so much by political conformity of opinion, as by a prudent 
anxiety to avoid frequent changes of administration. In common 
with the majority of the Cabinet, the King disapproved of the 
plan of voting by ballot which formed a part of the original 
scheme of Lord Durham, Sir James Graham, Lord John Russell, 
and Lord Duncannon, As the same project included a 2oi. 
franchise in boroughs, it would, in combination with the secret 
system of voting, have produced, after a short interval, the un- 
expected result of a highly Conservative House of Commons. 
With a 2ol. franchise and the ballot, Mr. Bright would probably 
be at this moment unable to find a seat for any Seon in the 
kingdom. The scheme which Mr. Brougham was about to lay 
before the House at the moment when he thought that his Whig 
allies were about to throw him over, provided household suffrage 
with open voting; but it preserved half the members for the close 
and rotten boroughs. Lord np By perhaps hardly justified in 
publishing a letter which shows that Lord brougham consistently 
objected to the abolition of the close boroughs. A Minister who, 
after pa mgm his own opinion, defers to the judgment of his 
colleagues, ought not to be afterwards reproached on account of 
his temporary dissent. At a later period the King entertained an 
exaggerated dislike to the creation of the metropolitan boroughs ; 
and the incontinence of speech which was one of his habitual 
failings gave the Archbishop of Canterbury an ——— of 
ublishing the difference of opinion between the King and his 
Ministers On the whole, however, William IV. appears to great 
advantage in the correspondence, as a Conservative King who 
understood that it was necessary to defer to the wishes of the 
country and to the Parliamentary majority which was represented 
by the Whig Cabinet. He was fortunate in having to deal with a 
Prime Minister who was moderate in his opinions, and personally 
considerate in all his intercourse with the Crown. Whatever esti- 
mate may be formed of Lord Grey’s rank as a statesman, he was 
essentially and at all times a gentleman. The proof of his con- 
siderable capacity must be found in his public acts and in his 
Parliamentary speeches. His private letters to the King exhibit 
tact which never degenerates into cunning, and a happy combina- 
tion of courtly deference with dignified sincerity. 

The correspondence which precedes the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment in April, 1831, finally disposes of the controversy between 
the present Lord Grey and the writers who have adopted the 
statements of Lord Brougham. According to Mr. Roebuck and 
Mr. Molesworth, the King’s consent was almost violently extorted 
by the Chancellor on the very morning of the dissolution. In 
Mr. Roebuck’s words, “the bolder mind of the Chancellor took 
the lead, and Lord Grey anxiously solicited him to manaye the 
King on the occasion.” A graphic description follows of the 
King’s hesitation and excuses, and of his anger when Lord 
Brougham informed him that he had, in violation of all etiquette, 
ordered the escort to be ready to attend him to Parliament. The 
King, according to the story, at last yielded; and it is well 
kniown that on the same day, the 22nd of April, he pro- 
ceeded to the House of Lords, and prorogued Parliament with 
a view to immediate dissolution. The unfavourable decision on 
General Gascoyne’s motion took place on the 19th of April. In- 
stead of foolishly waiting for three days, for the purpose of fright- 
ening and insulting the King by a sudden demand of concession, 
the Cabinet, on the morning of the zoth, submitted to the King 


a minute, signed by all the members, in which a dissolution of 
Parliament was formally recommended. The King acknow 

on the same day the receipt of the paper, taking time to co: 

his determination ; and on the 21st he explained to Lord Grey, in 
a long and able letter, the reasons of his “ determination to yi 

to the proposed measure of a dissolution of Parliament.” 

Grey said in answer that “he would not attempt to describe his 
feelings of gratitude for His Majesty’s kinduess, and of admiration 
for his noble and generous conduct”; yet Lord Brougham hag 
for six-and-thirty years fancied that Lord Grey applied to 
himself on the following morning to cajole and intimidate 
the King into a reconsideration of an obstinate refusal. By a 
note written on the evening of the 21st, the King appointed 
Lord Grey to attend him at half-past eleven on the 22nd, and 
ordered a Council for the purpose of preparing the formal document 
at twelve. The Clerk of the Council was directed to bring with 
him the papers necessary for proroguing Parliament by Commis- 
sion; but late in the evening of the z1st, Lord Althorp ouggested 
to Lord Grey that the King should be asked to prorogue Parlia- 
ment in person. His reason was that Lord Wharncliffe had given 
notice, for the next day, of an Address against Dissolution ; and 
by the practice of the House of Lords, a pending debate is not 
interrupted to admit Commissioners, although the presence of the 
—— puts an end to all proceedings. Lord Brougham accom- 
panied Lord Grey to the audience which preceded the Council, 
and both Ministers explained to the King the reasons for alteri 
the previous arrangement. It appeared that there was no donee 
for the boldness which Mr. Roebuck attributes to the Chancellor, 
as the King was eager to check a motion which he considered as 
an encroachment upon his prerogative. The escort of Life G 
which Lord Brougham supposes himself to have provided before- 
hand, was in fact not ready in time; and it became necessary to 
send to the Horse Guards for the troop on guard. The scepticism 
which regards with suspicion the very sources of history may be 
in some degree confirmed by the occurrence of this strange dispute. 
There can be no doubt that Lord Brougham believes the version 
of the story which he has made public through two respectable 
writers, but it is absolutely certain that his memory has deceived 
him on all the principal events which have become refracted in his 
imagination. 

In the following year, the King, who had in the meantime 
frequently communicated to Lord Grey his growing distaste to 
the Reform agitation, was required to make a heavier sacrifice of 
his strongest convictions. By the aid of negotiations with a 
wavering section of the peers under Lord Harrowby and Lord 
Wharnclifie, Lord Grey ay with great difficulty, secured the 
second reading of the Bill; but on the 6th of May, 1832, 
Lord Lyndhurst carried, by a considerable majority, a motion 
for postponing the clause for disfranchising the boroughs in 
Schedule A. On the 8th, a Cabinet minute, signed by all 
the Ministers except the Duke of Richmond, recommended to 
the King a large creation of peers, to a number which was after- 
wards fixed at forty-one. The proposal was courteously but posi- 
tively refused, and the King accompanied his formal answer with 
a friendly letter, in which he assented to the promotion of Lord 
Grey's brother to the bishopric of Hereford, and to the creation of 
the peerages of Godolphin and Zetland. The Duke of Wellington’s 
rash attempt to form a Ministry was rendered abortive by Sir 
Robert Peel’s refusal to take office; and, after a delay of a few 
days, Mr. Alexander Baring, who was to have been Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the Tory Government, intimated in the House 
of Commous that the Bill might possibly be passed without the 
necessity of a creation of peers, On the 17th, Sir Herbert Taylor 
wrote in the King’s name to the principal Opposition peers, to 
suggest that they should discontinue further resistance to the Bill. 
By this time all the parties to the transaction were profoundly 
irritated, and the leaders of the Opposition, although they adopted. 
the King’s suggestion, abstained trom declaring their resolution in 
the House of Lords. On the 18th, the King at last consented to 
the creation of forty-one peers, only stipulating that the addition: 
should as far as possible consist of eldest sons and collateral heirs’ 
of childless peers. Sir Herbert Taylor was now further instructed 
to tell those who hesitated that they must choose between the 
Reform Lill with an addition to the peerage, and the Reform Bill: 
without it. The King endeavoured in vain to obtain concessions 
from his Ministers as to any material portion of the Bill, and 
finally, on the gth of June, the Royal assent was given by 
Commission. Lord Grey’s publication closes with the passing of 
the Reform Bill. In the later communications the amicable co- 
operation of the King and his Minister is greatly disturbed, but 
there is nowhere an indication of bad faith or hypocrisy. Lord 
Grey occasionally complains of the indiscreet use of remarks made 
by the King in private conversation, with the obvious purpose of 
advising a more prudent reticence for the future. William IV., 
in talking to bishops or to Tory peers, had no intention of con- 
firming their hostility to his Government, although he might be 
unable to conceal his own sympathy with the fears excited by the 
Bill. On other subjects he was reasonably liberal, and he fre-: 
quently suggested to Lord Grey the expediency of providing for: 
the support of the Roman Catholic clergy in Treland, It is more 
remarkable that George ILL, the Duke of York, and Mr. Perceval 
had entertained the same opinion:— 


Your Lordship [says Sir Herbert Taylor in a letter to Lord Grey] is 
aware that 1 was Private Secretary to King George III. when the corre- 
spondence took place with the Administration of which you were a member, 
on the Catholic question, and 1 was of course privy to all that passed 
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His jesty being blind), and had opportunities of learning his sentiments 
to lam that he more than once said 
that he should not object to a proposition for giving a stipend to the Roman 
Catholic clergy, and that he observed that no better expedient could be found 
for reducing the influence of the Pope in Ireland, and for transferring their 
dependence to the Government from which they would derive their means of 
support. I have heard the late Duke of York > the same opinion, and 
the King assures me that the late Mr. Percival had frequently stated it to 
him as an arrangement which he should be glad to effect. 


After his defeat on the point of creating new peers, the King pro- 
bably inclined more and more to Conservative opinions, but it was 
not until Lord Grey had retired from office that he suddenly dis- 
missed the Whig Ministry on the pretext of Lord Alt — 
removal to the House of Lords. For a position which demanded 
originality or genius William IV. would have been wholly unfit; 
but he discharged in good faith, and with tolerable efficiency, the 
functions of a Constitutional King. 


MANUALS OF MYTHOLOGY.* 


iw a former article we did our best to warn schoolmasters, 

vernesses, and conscientious mothers against Hort’s Manual 
of Mytholo y, and we trust we have convinced our readers that it 
is far better for boys to be absolutely ignorant of Greek and Roman 
mythology than to have their heads filled with the Gorgons, the 
Obinsetas, and the other monstrous progeny of that obsolete com- 
piler's chaotic brain. We are glad that, after telling them what to 
avoid, we can likewise tell them what to choose. Mr. Cox’s Manual 
of Mythology is the work of a scholar, thoroughly familiar with the 
sources of classical mythology. He knows his Homer and Hesiod. 
his Virgil and Ovid, and he does not merely copy from classical 
dictionaries, even when referring to less popular legends, such as 
occur only in a hymn of Pindar or in a chapter of Pausanias. 
That he is able to sympathize with the ancient stories of Greece, 
and to repeat them with truthfulness and vividness, nay, with the 
warmth of a poet, he has amply proved by his former publications, 
the Tales from Greek Mythology, the Tales of Gods and Heroes, 
and the Zales of Thebes and Argos. 

If the stories of the Greek gods and heroes, as told by him, do 
not quite possess the homely charm of Grimm’s Mahrchen or 
Dasent’s Norse Tales, we must bear in mind that at heart our 
children are all Goths or Northmen, not Greeks or Romans; and 
that, however far we may be removed from the times which gave 
birth to the stories of Dornréschen, Schneewitgen, and Rumpel- 
stilzchen, there is a chord within us that answers spontaneously to 
the pathos and humour of those tales, while our sympathy for 
Hecuba is acquired, and more or less artificial. If the choice were 
left to children whether they would rather kave a story about the 
Norse ‘trolls read out to them or the tale of the Trojan war as 
told by Mr. Cox, we fully believe—in fact we know—that they 
would all clamour for Dasent or Grimm. But if children are told 
that they cannot always be treated to trolls and fairies, and that 
they must learn something about the Greek gods and goddesses, 
we likewise know that they will rather listen to Mr. Cox’s tales 
from Greek fairyland than to any other book that is used at 


lessons. 

The Manual of Mythology which Mr. Cox has just published is 
meant as a lesson-book, more so than any of his former publica- 
tions. If we add that the whole of Greek and Roman mythology 
is told in two hundred pages, in the somewhat cumbrous form of 
question and answer, we need not say that we have only a 
meagre abstract of classical mythology, a minimum, a stepping- 
stone, a primer, & skeleton, or whatever unpleasant name 
we like to apply to it. We wish indeed that Mr. Cox had 
allowed himself more ample scope, yet we feel bound to acknow- 
ledge that, having undertaken to tell what can be told, in two 
hundred pages, of classical mythology, he has chosen the most 
important, the most instructive, and the most attractive portions 
of Mis subject. Though necessarily leaving large pieces of his 
canvass mere blanks or covered with the faintest outlines, he has 
given to some of his sketches more life and expression than can 
be found in many a lengthy article contributed to cyclopmedias 
and other works of reference. But while Mr. Cox has thus stinted 
himself in telling the tales of Greek and Roman mythology, he 
has made room for what is an entirely new feature in his Manual— 
namely, the explanations of Greek and Roman myths, supplied 
by the researches of comparative mythologists. From the earliest 
> vars of Greece down to Creuzer, Schelling, and Welcker, 
everybody who has ever thought or written on mythology has freely 
admitted that mythology requires an explanation. All are agreed 
that a.myth does not mean what it seems to mean; and this agree- 
ment is at all events important, in spite of the divergent explanations 
which have been proposed by different scholars and philosophers 
in their endeavours to find sense either in single myths or in the 
whole system of ancient mythology. There is also one other 
point on which of late years a general agreement has been arrived 
at among most students of mythology, and this is that all mytho- 
logical explanations must rest on a sound etymological basis. 
Comparative philology, after working a complete reform in the 
grammar and etymology of the classical languages, has supplied 
this new foundation for the proper study of classical mythology, 
and no explanation of any myth can henceforth be taken into 
account which is not based on an accurate analysis of the names of 
the principal actors. If we read in Greek mythology that Helios 


* A Manual of Mythology, in the form of Question and Answer. By the 
Rey. G. W. & Co. 1867. 


was the brother of Eos and Selene, this needs no commentary. 
Helios means the sun, Eos the dawn, Selene the moon ; nor does it 
require any great stretch of poetical imagination to understand how 
these three heavenly apparitions came to be called brother and 
sisters. But if we read that Apollo loved Daphne, that Daphne fled 
before him and was changed into a laurel-tree, we have here a myth 
before us which yields no sense till we know the original meanin 
of Apollo and Daphne. Now Apollo was a solar deity, and althou 
comparative philologists have not yet succeeded in finding the 
true etymology of Apollo, no doubt can exist as to his origi 
character, The name of Daphne, however, could not have 
interpreted without the aid of comparative philology, and it is 
not till we know that Daphne was originally a name of the dawn, 
that we begin to understand the meaning of the myth. It was 
by teking myths which were still half intelligible, like those of 
Apollo and Daphne, Selene and Endymion, Eos and Tithonos, that 
the first advance was made towards a right interpretation of 
Greek and Roman legends. If we read that Pan was wooin 
Pitys, and that Boreas, jealous of Pan, cast Pitys from a rock, al 
that in her fall she was changed into a pine-tree, we need but walk 
with our eyes open along the cliffs of Bournemouth in order to see 
the meaning of that myth. Boreas is the Greek for north-wind, 
Pitys for pine-tree. But what is Pin? Clearly another deity 
representing the wind in its less destructive character. The same 
Pan is called the lover of the nymph Echo, and of Syrinx. Why 
Pan, the wind, should be called the lover of Echo, requires no 
explanation. As to thenymph Syrinx—a name which means, in 
Greek, the shepherd’s pipe—she is further fabled to have thrown 
herself into the river Ladon in order to escape from Pan, and to 
have been changed into areed. Here mythology has simply inverted 
history; and while, in an account of the invention of musical 
instruments, we should probably be told that the wind whistling 
through the river reeds led to the invention of the shepherd’s 
pipe, the poet tells us that Pan, the wind, ae with Syrinx, 
and that Syrinx was changed into a reed. The name of Pan is 
connected with the Sanskrit name for wind—namely, pavana. The 
root from which it is derived means, in Sanskrit, to purify; and as 
from the root dyu, to shine, we have in Greek * Zén, Zéndés, corre- 
sponding to a supposed Sanskrit derivative, dyav-an, the bright 
god, we have from pii, to purify, the Greek dn, Pédnos, the 
ing or sweeping corresponding to a possible 
skrit form pav-an, If there was anywhere in Greece a sea- 
shore covered with pine-forests, like the coast of Dorset, any 
Greek poet who had ears to hear the sweet and plaintive converse 
of the wind and the trembling pine-trees, and eyes to see the 
havoc wrought by a fierce north-easter, would tell his children of 
the wonders of the forest, and of poor Pitys, the pine-tree wooed 
by Pan, the gentle wind, and struck down by jealous Boreas, the 
north-wind. 
It is thus that mythology arose, and thus that it must be inter- 
reted if it is to be more than a mere conglomeration of meani 
ess or absurd stories. This has been felt by Mr. Cox ; and feeling 
convinced that, particularly for educational pw mythology 
would be useless—nay, worse than useless—unless it were 
sible to impart to it some kind of rational meaning, he has endea- 
voured to supply for nearly every important name of the Greek 
and Roman pantheon an etymological explanation and a rational 
interpretation. In this manner, as he says in his preface, mytho- 
logy can be proved to be 
simply a collection of the sayings by which men once upon a time described 
whatever they saw and heard in countries where they lived. ‘These sayi 
were all perfectly natural, and marvellously beautiful and true. We may a 
lovely evening twilight die out before the coming night, but when they saw 
this, they said that the beautiful Eurydike had been stung by the serpent of 
darkness, and that Orpheus was gone to fetch her back from the land of the 
dead. We see the light which had vanished in the west reappear in the east ; 
but they said that Eurydike was now returning to the earth. And as this 
tender light is seen no more when the sun himself is risen, they said that 
Orpheus had turned round too soon to look at her, and so was parted from 
the wife whom he loved so dearly. 


And not only do meaningless legends receive by this process a 
meaning and a beauty of their own, but some of the most revolt- 
ing features of classical mythology are removed, and their true 
purport discovered, Thus Mr, Cox remarks :— 


And as it is with this sad and beautiful tale of Orpheus and Eurydike, so 
it is with all those which may seem to you coarse or dull or ugly. They are 
so only because the real meaning of the names has been halt-forgocten or 
wholly lost. CEdipus and Perseus, we are told, killed their parents, but it is 
only because the sun was said to kill the darkness from which it seems to 
spring. So, again, it was said that the sun was united in the evening to the 
light from which he rose in the morning ; but in the later story it was said 
that Gidipus became the husband of his mother Locaste, and a terrible history 
was built upon this notion. But none of these fearful stories were ever . 
made on purpose. No one ever sat down to describe gods and great heroes 
as doing things which all decent men would be ashamed to think of. There 
can scarcely be a greater mistake than to suppose that whole nations were 
suddenly seized with a strange madness which drove them to invent all sorts 
of ridiculous and contemptible tales, and that every nation has at some 
time or other gone mad in this way, 


It does Mr. Cox the greatest credit that in his Manual of Mytho- 
logy he has availed himself so fully of all the new light which the 
researches of comparative mythologists have shed on the sacred 
traditions of Greece and Rome. It was no easy work to do this, and 
it would be too much to expect that all his explanations will meet 
with the approval of the few who are competent to judge on such 
matters. But anyhow a es is made; and boys, in a 
this little book, will gain a few new ideas that will be more usefu 


to them than all the genealogies of Greek heroes and heroines. 
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Why has the same attempt never been made with Greek and Latin 
grammar? Why have sn to go on learning the dry and mean- 
ingless paradigms of nouns and verbs, without a hint being vouch- 
safed to them as to the origin and the original intention of the 
mysterious terminations of declension and conjugation? It is mere 
laziness, on the part of the compilers of new Latin and Greek 
Grammars, which prevents them from imparting to their pupils an 
inkling at least of the results of comparative philology—an inkling 
which to many boys would be invaluable, by inspiring them with 
an interest in what at present is and must be to them, as years 
ago it was to us, mere sorrow and vexation of spirit. Irregular 
nouns and verbs have a history, as much as the wildest stories of 
Greek mythology, and that history, if but properly told, would 
invest many a dreary paragraph of a Latin or Greek Grammar 
with the charm of a sensational novel. Mr. Cox, in his little 


~ Manual, has certainly put the Nine Head-Masters to shame. He 


has given us, on his own responsibility, the principal results of 
comparative mythology, while “the Nine,” screened behind the 


shield of limited liability, have done nothing to avail themselves . 
| refused to buy any cotton, ‘The people, believing that he had come to 


of the discoveries of comparative philology, a science far more 
firmly established, far more peste cultivated, and brought to 
far greater maturity and perfection than its latest offspring, the 
science of mythology. : 


SIR CHARLES WOOD’S ADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS.* 
{Second Notice.) 

WEST devotes a very interesting chapter to a detail of 
the public works carried out in India under Sir Charles 
‘Wood’s inistration. We have often expressed the opinion 
that a still larger expenditure than that authorized by Sir Charles 
‘Wood was necessary for the proper development of the country, 
and would have been justified by the state of the finances. The 
matter is one of such importance to India, and everything that is 
done to accelerate the extension of roads, the building of bridges, 
und the digging of canals is so immediately reproductive, that it is 
more agreeable to dwell upon what has been accomplished than to 
lament over shortcomings. We are told that, between the years 
1862-3 and 1865-6, the annual expenditure tor works of public 
importance was increased by nearly four millions per annum. A 
very considerable outlay was sanctioned and ordered for the con- 
struction of roads in all parts of India; the cotton districts 
especially were opened 7? to a very considerable extent. The 
canal systems of the North-West Provinces and the Punjaub were 
carried on with considerable vigour, and before Sir Charles Wood 
left office, a sum of nearly half a million sterling was appropriated 
towards the great Ganges canal. 

In the year 1862 [says Mr. West], in addition to the current expenditure 
of the year, sanction was given by Sir Charles Wood for the employment of 
a sum ameunting to 3,000,000/. from the cash balances for the further pro- 
secution of reproductive works; and this money was not used, simply on 
the ground that sufficient labour was not obtainable to employ so vast a 
sum. In 1363-64 the amount to be applied to public works in India 
amounted to 5,237,200l,, or, including the guaranteed interest on railways, 
to 9,237,2001.; but this was not all. “ The Government,” said Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, “ desires that it may be clearly understood that any funds that 
can be expended with advantage on cotton roads, or works of irrigation or 
navigation, or on any other usetul works, will be granted during the ensuing 
year. There will be no difficulty as far as money is concerned, 

Railways and telegraphs were also extended in various directions, 
and with very commendable rapidity. It may fairly be questioned 
whether in a country like India it would not have been better, in 
the first instance, to employ tramroads worked by horse power, than 
to introduce ut once in every district the heavy works nec for 
the passage of locomotive engines and freighted trains. Where 
there are no roads at all, the tramroad isa most safe and useful 

of the railroad, and the trifling expense at which it can 
be constructed would enable the Government to open out the 
country far more thoroughly than by concentrating its attention 
on a ape few miles of railway. In June, 1859, the 
total — of rail open for traffic throughout British India was 
1,438 miles; at the commencement of 1866 the number of miles 
open for traffic was 3,332. The map of India was already covered 
by a complete network of lines of telegraph before Sir Charles 
Wood became Secretary of State, but during his tenure of office 
the telegraph from England to India was completed. 

We have but little space to dwell upon the question of cotton 
supply, which excited a good deal of attention in England. Eng- 
lish manufacturers called loudly for extravagant expenditure on 
cotton cultivation, without perhaps knowing much what had 
already been done. It was natural that, in a time of panic and 
distress such as that which existed in Lancashire when the 
cotton supply from the Southern States of America was sud- 
denly wi wn, the merchants of Manchester should not 
keep very steadily in view the principles of free trade, or 
weigh very accurately the possible effect of demands which 
they did not scruple to make. One of the expedients sug- 
gested was a contract law with penal clauses, such as that 
which had been disallowed in the case of indigo districts, to 


‘compel the ryots to grow cotton. It was also proposed that all 


land on which cotton was grown should be exempted from the 
payment of rent for two years. Finally, it was proposed that 
Government should make itself the medium between the pro- 


* Sir Charles Wood’s Administration of Indian Affairs, from 1859 to 
2866. By Algernon West. London: Smith, Elder, & Uo. 1867. 


ducer and the manufacturer, and buy cotton at a fixed price, 
thus in fact entering the lists as a cotton broker. 

The course adopted by the Government is thus summed up by 
Mr. West :— 


Agents of the mercantile community were invited to visit the cotton. 
producing districts. ‘The Government offered the aid of the public treasuries 
in the interior to capitalists in their banking arrangements ; an official 
inspection of country cart and bullock tracks was ordered ; and an offer 
made to pay the expenses of any gentlemen connected with the trade who 
would accompany the officers so employed, and “ observe and report on 
obstacles other than physical which may appear to impede the cotton-trade” 

Handbooks on the cultivation of cotton in India were compiled in each 
presidency, and prizes of 1,000/. in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay were 
offered for the largest quantity of cotton combined with the best quality 
grown on any one estate. 


In July of the same year the Manchester Cotton Supply Association 
deputed Mr. Haywood, the secretary, to proceed to India. Pivhe Services of 
Dr. Forbes, Superintendent of the Dharwar Cotton Gin Factory, who was in 
England at the time, were at once placed by Sir Charles Wood at the 
disposal of the Company. Mr. Haywood, however, on his arrival in India, 


purchase, flocked round him, offering even to keep their cotton till his return 
from Upper India; but his authority to purchase for the Company had been 
withdrawn, if ever granted, before he touched the shores of India, 

Indeed, the affairs of the Association seem to have been sadly mi 
at Sedashagur. While the agents of Bombay houses were active and busy, 
making the most of all available means, buying land, building sheds ang 
boats, setting up steam-mills and cotton-presses, the agents of the Association 
were watching valuable machinery rusting on the shore, and doing little 
more than constructing an office with expensive materials imported from 
England! 

Great as is the importance of the various topics to which we 
have adyerted, there is one which, as far as concerns the political 
stability of our rule in India, is far more 9 gs than any of 
them. We speak of the course adopted by the Government 
towards the Rajah of Mysore. Upon this question we are bound 
to say that Mr. West does nothing to justify Sir Charles Wood in 
the adoption of a policy dangerous to British rule and subversive 
of English honour. The story is well known. Mr. West gives it 
tersely and accurately, as follows :— 


About a hundred years ago, Mysore was an independent State, under the 
rule of a Hindoo Rajah. Hyder Ali, a Mahomedan adventurer in the ser- 
vice of the Rajah, deposed his master and usurped the government of the 
coeety, which he conducted with great ability. He was succeeded, in 
1782, by his son Tippoo Saib, whose inveterate hostility to the British 
Government was only terminated by his death at the capture of Seringa- 
patam and the conquest of Mysore in 1799. Part of the territory of Mysore 
ruled over by these Mahometan princes was taken possession of by the 
British Government, part was assigned to the Nizam, who had been the ally 
of the English during the war. The remainder, with some additional 
territory, was formed into a separate State, and a young child, a descendant 
of the old Rajahs of Mysore, was taken from prison, and placed in possession 
of it, the arrangements being sanctioned in a treaty concluded between the 
British Government and the Nizam. From this treaty the Rajah’s title is 
derived. In addition to this, a treaty was made with the Rajah, called the 
Subsidiary Treaty of Mysore, which contained the relations and defined the 
conditions which were to subsist between the British Government and the 
Rajah. It was stipulated that a certain annual sum should be paid to 
detray the expense of an auxiliary force, and, in default of payment, terri- 
tory might be taken as security. 


During the minority of the Rajah the administration of the ares 
most efficiently carried on for several years by Purneah, a valuable Hindoo 
Minister ; but, upon the Rajah’s accession to er, he was dismissed, the 
Rajah assuming to himself the Government. Under the Rajah’s — 
ment aflairs were so ill conducted, and such disorder prevailed over 
whole country, that in wy hw people rose in rebellion. In consequence of 
this state of things, Lord William Bentinck, in 1834, moved a considerable 
body of English troops into the country, restored tranquillity by force of 
arms, and found himself under the necessity of assuming the administration 
of the country, in which state it has continued ever since, a large annual 
—* as stipulated by the treaty, being placed at the disposal of the 

ajah, 

fore he left India, Lord William Bentinck proposed to restore to the 

Rajah the greater part of the territories of Mysore. The Home Gover- 
ment, observing that, if the Kajah’s character was sufliciently good to 
enable him to govern any of his territories well, there was little reason for 
not restoring the whole to him, expressed their opinion that his vices were 
permanent, and they desired the inistration of the whole country to be 
retained till a good system of Government was i and security 
taken for its continuance. 


The Rajah appealed to Lord Auckland, to Sir Henry Hardinge in 
1844, to Lord Canning in 1861, and to Lord Eigin, The authority 
of each of these rulers, as well as that of Lord Dalhousie, 18 
claimed by Mr. West, without, as we think, being altogether 
warranted in so doing, as corroborating the view taken by Sir 
Charles Wood. Mr. West goes on to say :— 

Sir Charles Wood was averse to cancel the deliberate opinions of so many 
high authorities, and, taking into consideration the interests of the people of 
the country, long accustomed to the enlightened rule of the British Govern- 
ment, which they had learnt si ly to appreciate and to respect, he refused 
to sanction the dangerous experiment of removing the administration out of 
oo hands of British officers by whom the country had been so materially 

etited. 

The Rajah having since adopted a distant relative, the power of adopting 
an heir to his title and his private property has been admitted ; but no 
authority to adopt an heir to the raj of Mysore has ever been conceded to 
him, and he has been distinctly informed by the present Governor-General, 
Sir John Lawrence, that no such concession would now be made, 


It will be seen, from Mr. West’s account, that Sir Charles Wood 
had virtually decided to annex the territory of Mysore to the 
English Crown on the death of the present Kajab. That 
decision was, we think, uncalled for, unwise, and unjust. 
Tenderness for the feelings of ex-officials is so foreign to the 


| habit of mind which characterizes Sir Charles Wood, that we may 
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be excused if we set aside the plea which Mr. West has set up, 

that “he was averse to cancel the deliberate opinions of so many 

+h authorities.” We are compelled to fall back upon the only 

0 reason alleged by Mr. West, that it is the duty of the 
British Government, as the paramount power in India, to look 
rather to the welfare of the people than to the maintenance of 
pageant princes and their Courts; but this doctrine, sound as far 

as it goes, entails, if pushed too far, a corollary which we cannot 
admit—that we are justified in a less rigid adherence to treaties 
and obligations in India than in more civilized countries, Mr. 
West has cluimed for Sir Charles Wood the support of Lord 
Dalhousie; these are Lord Dalhousie’s words on a similar 
oecasion 

i diate all adhesion to a doctrine which | in humble 

of unwarranted and officious meddling, In too many 
jnstances it proceeds, I fear, not from sentiments of enlarged benevolence, 
but from the promptings of ambitious greed. Even where the motive from 
which it springs is pure and sincere, the doctrine is, in my view, not the less 
unsound, The acknowledged supremacy of the British power in India gives 
to it the right, and imposes upon it the duty, of maintaining by its influence, 
and (if need be) compelling by its strength, the continuance of general 

It entitles it to interfere in the administration of native princes, if 
their administration tends a aoerenge | to the injury of the subjects or of 
the allies of the British Government. But I recognise no mission confided 
to the British Government which imposes upon it the obligation, or ean 
confer upon it the right, of deciding authoritatively on the existence of 
native independent sovereignties, and of arbitrarily setting them aside when- 
ever their administration may not accord with its own views, and although 
their acts in no way affect the interests or security of itself or its allies, still 
less can I recognise any such property in the acknowledged supremacy of 
the Rritish Government in India as can justify its rulers in disregarding the 
positive obligations of international contracts, in order to obtrude on native 

ces and their people a system of subversive interference, which is unwel- 
come alike to people and prince. 
Sir Charles Wood states that the title of the Rajah rests upon the 
Subsidiary Treaty of Mysore, and we do not see how he could 
wish for a better one; but he attempts to draw a distinction 
between the terms of the treaty which ted to the Nizam the 
territory he rules, and that which placed the Rajah on the throne 
of Mysore. The territories allotted to the Nizam were, he says, 
“to apne to the authority, and for ever united to the 
dominions,” of the Nizam. The territory of the M. jah was to 
be “possessed by His Highness upon the conditions that he should 
be assisted with a suitable subsidiary force, to be furnished by the 
East India Company”; to the Governor-General was reserved 
the power, “ whenever there was reason to apprehend a failure in 
the funds” necessary for the support of the subsidiary force, to 
enter the country hold such a portion of it as might afford a 
suitable guarantee for the payment of the force. Upon this Sir 
Charles Wood argues that the grant to the Rajah of Mysore was 
not absolute, but depended upon the good behaviour of the Rajah, 
and that the country could be resumed at the pleasure of the 
English, who bestowed it. 

his reasoning is faulty, because the treaty, on Sir Charles 
Wood's own showing, provided for the resumption of the Govern- 
ment of Mysore only if the subsidy should be in arrear. The 

idy never was in arrear, and, as Lord William Bentinck 
himself afterwards declared, “did not appear to have been in 
immediate jeopardy.” If it had beén in arrear, it would have 
been sufficient to seize a small part of the country; but we seized 
it all, and hold it to this very day. If bad management on 
the part of the Rajah be (as it is in some quarters) the reason 
alleged for the resumption, the country has thirty years in 
the hands of British officers, a good system of government has been 
established, and the Rajah in the letter which His Highness wrote 
to the Government, praying for the restitution of his dominions, 
declares that he asked for his country, not with the intention of 
making any great changes in the nature of its administration. 
Sir Charles Wood, it is true, was informed by Lord Canning that 
the Maharajah was not to be trusted, but even were it conceded 
that we might override the plain terms of a treaty, and seize the 
Government of Mysore because the Governor-General considered 
it would be better administered by us than by native princes, it 
is by no means certain that the Governor-General was right in his 
belief. The Viceroy formed his opinion on the testimony of Sir 
Mark Cubbon, the British Commissioner in Mysore, but Sir 
Frederick Currie, one of Sir Charles Wood’s most able councillors, 
informs us that the unfavourable comments of Sir Mark Cubbon 
were made sixteen years ago, and that it is known, and on record, 
that for many years past Sir Mark Cubbon’s estimate of the 
Rajah’s character has undergone a complete change, and that he 
has on many occasions taken the opportunity of writing in high. 
terms of praise of the Rajah. During the Mutiny, the Rajah of 
Mysore could, if he pleased, have set his dominions in a blaze 
against the English; in spite of his long misfortunes he stood 
loyal and firm. 

To no one [says Sir Mark Cubbon] was the Government more indebted 
for the preservation of tranquillity than His Highness the Rajah, who dis- 
everything in the shape of disaffection, ai ing every opport 
dlaisn his p perfect in the stability of English 
Even the cold despatch in which Lord Canning communicated 
to the Rajah the intelligence that his prayer for justice could 
receive no support from him, acknowledges the loyalty which 
had been exhibited by this much injured old man. “ It was my 
— duty,” he writes, “ to express to your Highness my cordial 

anks for your steadfast loyalty, prominently noticed by the late 
Sir M. Cubbon,” &c. Is it to one so trustworthy that an exhibition 
of British faithlessness ought to be made? But the denial of 
Justice is impolitic as well as cruel, The Rajah in 1861, when 


his demand came before Sir Charles Wood, was sixty-seven years 
old. He was without heirs, and it was generally supposed that he 


would leave his territories in full sovereignty to the British Crown. 
adopting a son, ing to Hindoo law, transmitting to 
hie getovanee andl bis alain. 

their territories, in accordance with Hindoo law and family usage, 
was invariably recognised till the case of Sattara, in the com- 
— 0! Lord Dalhousie’s administration. In that case, 
on the same 


to Hindoo law and usage in Hindoo 


tain it by promises; the danger passes a’ 
mises are Sapien,’ In the words of Sir 
famous Dissent, “ What must be the opinion, in the native mind, of 
British faith and British honour ? 


believe that the promise of the Vi was made im an hour of 
weakness and danger, to be disregarded when power should be re- 
stored, and the danger passed away?” “To our treaties. 


and our promises,” said Sir George Clerk, “ is not onl ——- 
it is also rash ; our security in India still sequins thet wa sho 


The fact is that the bait held out to English cupidity was too 
much for our rulers. At the close of the last century, an Act 
was passed which declared schemes of conquest and extension 
of dominion in India to be t to the wish, the honour, 
and the policy of the nation. Fettered by thi 
Wellesley, after the capture of Seringa d 
the hands of the Fast india 


—— which we have elsewhere expressed our opinion 
e over which the 


subject-matter of Mr. West’s book extends. mere enumera- 
tion of topics in the table of contents, and Mr. West's record of 
the manner in which they were di of, show Sir Charles 
Wood to be aman of keen and quick intellect, —_ and sometimes 
rash in judgment, but tenacious in an unusual degree of opinions 
once formed. Such a man was well fitted to deal with a new 
office and undertake new ibilities. Applying the sentence 
exclusively of course to his character as an ebuinionater, we ma 
concede to him magne virtutes—nec minora vitia. Mr. West's 
has undoubtedly done good service to the reputation of the Minister; 
he has shown us the vast importance of the subjects that came before 
Sir Charles Wood for settlement, and the grasp and decision of 
his mind. Mr. West can hardly take it as otherwise than a 
compliment that the principal complaint we make against his 
book is that it has the unusual fault of being too short. In 
political matters no statement can be received on the tpse dirit 
of an author, and no opinion . that is peed org my by 
an exposition of the grounds on whiclr it: is fo . The im- 
portance of the subject-matter will very vc Ag the book to 
a second edition ; in that case we recommen, Mr. West to strike 
out all passages, and substitute additional 
we can 


duly supported by facts. The book is welliwritten, 
compliment Lord Halifax that he has fi an apologist whose 
moderate and geutlemanlike statements, if*they do not always 


convinee our judgment, at any rate disarm anything like acri- 
monious criticism. 
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were the right of the Rajah of Sattara to adopt a successor was 

ality denied. This case was followed by others. Lord Dalhousie’s 
annexation tendencies spread consternation and dismay through- 

out India. It was that every pe however 

<p futile, would be seized the English to absorb all the 

oh remaining chiefships and principalities in India. Then came 

t the the Mutmy. The Governor-General, to allay the general alarm 

india, and obtain the assistance of the native princes, published a 

thas solemn assurance that henceforth the rights of adoption, aceording 

principalities, ‘should be 
scrupulously respected. A circular letter to this effect was sent to 

naged every native — The Rajah of Mysore was the first to — 

busy, a son after the promulgation of this edict. Sr Regnediee | 

4 believed, by those who have not closely followed the course of Sir 

little Charles Wood’s administration, that the adoption was disallowed. 

‘from Were such —_— persisted in, what must be the effect of 
such flagrant of faith on the princes of India? We 

h we want their help in @ season of danger and difficulty; we ob- 

itical 
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ave native allies, cannot yet prudent Ispense with their 

of the goodwill and their influence; it was with their aid that last cen- 

ed, in tury, and during all the first quarter of this century, we redressed 

Sritish inflicted just punishments, and con- 

“al quests. It was owing to violating the right and disregarding the 

the appeals of some of them that the incentives to the late rebellion 

2 ally were not neutralized, or at least that the movement was not nipped 

itional in the bud.” 

| gave to part | | 
Mysore, and the treaty by which he ceded a moiety of his con- 
_—— Rajah was to be in force, “by the blessing of God, as 
ong as the sun and moon endure.” The sun still shines in the 
heavens, but the Treaty of a was to be regarded as waste 
na Our promises and our honour were to be set ae 

use the policy of annexation had been allowed, as in 

greedy and selfish days, to become dominant, and partly because 

| the motives of policy which dictated the establishment of a 

! Hindoo power in the near neighbourhood of Madras had ceased to 
operate, and the presence of a native sovereign on territory ser~ 
rounded by our own had beeome irksome to us, as Naboth and his 
vineyard were to a Hebrew king of old. Fortunately, however, 
Lord Cranborne has reconsidered the decision of his predecessor, 
and has announced a = with _ to the — terri- 
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LES AVENTURES GALANTES DE MARGOT.* 

THE much-coveted and much-misused name of idyl may be more 
fairly given to this quaint little story than to most productions 

of similar style and pretensions. The author has taken a tiny 
spot of ground, and worked it very thoroughly, yet with almost 
erfect simplicity. We never lose sight for many pages of the 

ittle cottage in which the heroine leads a solitary life dreaming 
of her love for Jacques, nor of the windmill on the hillside 
where Jacques dreams of his love for a fine lady. And wher 
we are taken by the emergencies of the story to Paris for a 
short time, everybody wishes himself back again in the valley, 
watching the moon rise over the little cottage where Margot 
is tethering her goat, and the windmill which the infatuated 
Jacques has deserted in order to push his poetic fortunes in the 
great city. When this regret on the reader's part on being taken 
away from simple rustic scenes happens to be sincere, as it is in 
this case, we need no other sign that the author has the secret of 
inting rural life. In an ordinary way, one is as glad to escape 

m the theatrical fields and woods and lakes and peasants of 
people who pretend to write country idyls, as the peasant is glad 
to escape from real fields to a real city. It is true that a dull 
writer may bore his readers even when he has got all his charac- 
ters into Paris, but he is less likely to do so. The stupidest set of 
characters in all fictions grow more lively, if they are transplanted 
among the crowded streets and lively intrigues of great cities, 
than if they remained among fields and cattle painted so as to be 
as dull and unlifelike as themselves. The people in the story 
before us only become bores when they go to Paris. The reader 
does not want to have them transplanted, and this is a proof that 
they are harmoniously and agreeably placed in the green valley and 
on the pleasant hill-side, with simple manners, rather coarse 
customs, aud no aspirations. 

The valley is charmingly described as formed by two mountains, 
with sides covered with gorse, with rude windmills, and with 
gigantic oaks. In this valley there was a garden, and in the 
garden was a cottage, bent and tottering like an old woman. It 
was propped up by four beech-trunks, gray with the rain, and 
scarred by the talons of time. The thatch had disappeared be- 
neath masses of lichen and moss, stretching a thousand arms 
to the climbing plants which ascended along the walls up to the 
roof. Flowers grew there too, their seeds borne thither by the 
fruitful winds, Against the chimney which from time to time 
sent forth a white puff of wood-smoke, wallflowers shook their 
rich plumes, above a little clump of violets, while at a corner of 
the gable a garland of wild vine clustered with two large climbing 
trees, which presented roses to Margot. The solitary inmate of 
this picturesque abode “had sixteen years to her account, black 
eyes, a cottage, a garden, a roan cow, a grey cat, a white goat, a 
pig, four hens, one cock, and her mother’s blessing.” The reader 
may imagine the enthusiasm which such a being, in all her vir- 
ginal innocence, kindles in the mind of a Parisian author. How- 
ever, on the whole, the natural enthusiasm of the writer does his 
creation less harm than might have been feared. ‘There is a 
certain amount of unnecessary fuss made over poor Margot’s 
innocence and purity, and we are led needlessly into the 
secret of her proceedings the first time in her life she bethought 
herself to fasten the door before going to rest. Still, when one 
thinks what French writers can and will do in the way of extasies 
over es and simple-minded young woman, we are very thankful 
that M. Arséne Houssaye lets us off so lightly as he does. The 
exquisite sketch of Margot in her baraque, with her hens and her 
cat, her white goat and her pig, is not spoiled by Parisian cox- 
combries. Nothing can be more charming than the picture of 
Margot, in a love-sick mood, sitting at the door of her cottage 
watching the lamp at the mill, with her supper of salad and bread 
on her lap, the goat trotting up for his share, and the cat disputing 
the crumbs with the cock. Jacques, however, is insensible, as 
people often are, to the charms of the reality lying at his door, 
and pays little heed to Margot and her love-sick moods. 
Indeed he repulses her with something of rustic grossness, 
and in despair the poor maiden throws herself into the river. 
Eventually this leads her into worse trouble still, for she is 
rescued by an amorous gamekeeper of something more than 
middle age. Finding herself repulsed by Jacques of the mill, 
in a mood made up pany of despair and partly of gratitude, 
she marries the gamekeeper. Though very sorry for her sake, 
we are rather pleased at this sacrifice on our own account, 
for it gives the author a chance of painting the rustic nuptials. 
This he does with a skill and sentiment that are very admirable 
indeed. Nothing could be better done, He has not fallen into 
the besetting sin of all people who describe rural life, by 
idealizing and smoothing things over. The scene at the tavern, 
where, after church, the bridegroom and his friends make merry, 
is perfect; the manners of the company are so sweetly un- 
couth, their mirth so roundly coarse, their nature so plain and 
undisguised, A little sentimental ray is shot over the scene by 
tke pain in the heart of the bride as she perceives the reality 
and magnitude of the sacrifice she has made, and the gross 
nature of the beast to whom she has taken the trouble to fasten 
herself. At last the orgies wind up, and she walks home to her 
baraque with a drunken bridegroom, under the stars and the 
branches of the great oaks. The author has thoroughly conceived 
the rude pathos of the situation, and the reader feels as unhappy 


* Les Aventures Galuntes de Margot, Par Arstne Houssa: Paris: 
Michel Lévy. 


as the trembling little bride. The scene that follows, though 
perhaps a shade too real and particular to be quite to the fastidicns 
taste of Englishmen and Englishwomen, is as funny as anythi 
can be. The upshot is that poor Margot pone the night in the 
air. Eventually the gamekeeper succumbs to a timely fever, and 
Margot resumes the solitary ownership of her baraque, much to 
her relief, though she would gladly share it with the faithless 
Jacques. But Jacques has gone to Paris, and hither the love. 
stricken Margot follows him, to find him famished. 

A good deal of fatras or nonsense ensues, with one or two in- 
cidents which are rather too gross to be mere nonsense. Of course 
we are quite aware all the time that this sojourning in the Parisian 
wilderness is only meant to fill up a chapter or two. We know 
that Jacques will desert Margot, in his passion for fame and the 
fine lady; that in the long run his better nature will prove 
victorious, fame prove a mere jade, and the fine lady prove a mere 
jade too; that then he will return to the green valley, with its 
gorse-clad sides, its oaks, and its windmills, and there find the 
ever-forgiving Margot ready to receive him. All this, which the 
shrewd reader so easily foresees, actually comes to pass. There ig 
certainly a severe fever, or consumption, or some other critical 
malady to be overcome before the two long-severed lovers are 
made happy. But in a tale this does not count for much, 
Where the heroine is young and deeply in love, she is sure 
to conquer the most deadly illness. dso Margot conquers 
her illness. The fine lady comes to the green valley to re- 
cover her prey, and finds the recreant Jacques in his old costume 
of blouse and sabots, making himself very happy with the 
loved Margot. “Vous devenez fou, monsieur,” she exclaimed 
with disdain. “Je deviens sage, madame,” he replied with 
a. She disappears with an evil and mocking smile on her 
lips. But she does not have the last word, in spite of her mocki 
smile. “Hier,” the author informs us, “c’était la maitresse du 
duc de * * *, demain ce sera peut-étre la votre,” which is paying 
his readers as poor a compliment as he well could, whether we 
plume ourselves most on our taste or our morality. For, in spite 
of his relish for nature, the author of Les Aventures Galantes de 
Margot is something of a cynic. Poets, he vows, after all, are 
only people who add delusion upon the i of delusion; “ne font 
que mensonges sur mensonges, et si leurs peintures étaient 
vraies, nous rougirions & chacune de leurs pages.” For is 
not all truth a monster with a hundred eyes, and does not 
each glance unveil some fresh ugliness in life? “La vérité, 
c'est la terre dépouillée, notre tombe 4 tous: la poésie, c'est le 
geome. qui cache la nudité de la terre sous la verdure et sous 

es fleurs.” — M. Arséne Houssaye is at bottom better than 
his ng or perhaps he is only better by accident. The simple, 
tender Margot, whom he has so exquisitely represented, is, we ven- 
ture to think, an object on which the hundred eyes of the monster 
truth might all be turned at once without revealing a single 
ugliness. Perhaps the author would maintain that ot is a 
mere poetic creation—an idealized version of some less comely, less 
pure, and less attractive reality. Ifhe does, it is a great pity that 

e should spoil a pleasing picture by an uncalled for explanation, 
because one need not ream very far afield through life to meet with 
real maidens of whom she might be taken for an unidealized 
portrait. Anyhow, let the author at least take credit for the 
truthfulness and beauty of the rural landscape in which he has 
placed his heroine. It is inferior to what the publishers call “les 
adorables paysanneries ” of George Sand, but it is very good for all 
that, and it appeared originally thirty years ago, 5 the 
“ adorables paysanneries ” were publishes. 


PROFESSOR STUBBS'S INAUGURAL LECTURE.* 


HE choice of a successor to Mr. Goldwin Smith in the chair 
of Modern History at Oxford must have been a matter of 
no slight difficulty, but the hopes which were excited by the 
selection of Mr. Stubbs are more than justified by the Inaugural 
Lecture which is now before us. It would be easy indeed to draw 
a sharp contrast between the late occupant of the chair and his 
successor. No twomen could at first sight seem more unlike than 
the brilliant epigrammatic politician and the profound, but compa- 
ratively obscure, historian who follows him ; but beneath this outer 
dissimilarity lie, in fact, strong points of resemblance, both in 
temper of mind and in the mode in which either would view the 
subject he proposed to teach. Both are essentially idealists ; both 
are men of deep and earnest convictions; both are of a temper 
which—ardent partisans as they are—raises them high above w. 
asses for party feeling; both have distinct moral theories; and 
th are bold and frank enough to state their moral theory as the 
ground of their historic teaching. Above all, both are larger than 
the mere chair which they fill. is in different ways admirably 
fitted to combat and counteract that narrowness of view which is 
the especial bane of University life—whether, like the one, by 
linking its studies with the thoughts and hopes and struggles of 
the world without it, or, like the other, by grasping in its whole 
extent the study which he is himself pursuing, and by pans | 
to Oxford the position which she actually occupies in the gen 
area, as it were, of intellectual inquiry. , 
This is perhaps the first point which strikes the reader in this 
Inaugural Lecture. It does not seem to occur to Professor 


* An Address delivered by of Inaugural Lecture, Feb. 7, 1867. _ By 
the Rev. W. Stubbs, Professor of Modern History. - Oxiord and London : 
J.H. Parker. 13867, 
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Stubbs to view the study of history from a merely Oxford point | of his ardent hopes. Dut in spite of the distinguished names 
of view. He speaks at once of it as a part of European culture, | which the Professor adduces as already due to his school, such 
as a field of research which is far from being limited to | as those of Mr. Kington and Mr. Bryce, it cannot be sai 


emic ground. He is, to use his own emphatic words, | as yet Oxford forms any very mark 


exception to Dr. Shirley’s 


« sensible of the greatness of the field, the variety of the instru- | complaint that “there are few who do really love and care 
ments, the infinite multitude of the workers employed.” He | for history.” It may be, indeed, that in face of the singular 
reviews “the immeuse treasures of historic lore which are now | conception which the powers that be seem to entertain as to what 
being poured liberally from the great storehouses of record | history is, the efiorts even of such men as Dr, Shirley are ineflec- 


throughout Europe.” He 
t collection of Pertz, as France was of old busy with those o 


ints out Germany as busy with the | tive in removing the impression made upon minds very open to 


f | impressions by the promotion of a popular novelist to the historical 


uquet and Mabillon, Italy finding ‘unds in her utmost need for | chair at Cambridge, or the clevation of a leading metaphysician 
historic rr; Rome unlocking slowly the jealously-guarded | to the chair of Kcclesiastical History at Oxford. The ground of 


treasures of the Vatican, our own series of Ro 
last justifying the zeal of Lord Romilly, the 


ublications at | such appointments is, no doubt, some vague notion in the minds 
ecord Offices | of those to whom we owe them, that history is no special or 


of England, Venice, and Spain revealing in letter and despatch | definite study, but a part of that general mass of things which 
buried intrigues whose very memory had passed away. Facilities | “every gentleman is expected to know.” While such an idea is 


of travel and communication render it an easier matter than it | propagated by such appointments, it is hopeless to ex 


pect that 


was of old for scholars to labour at the arrangement of the vast | young men will work in earnest at such a study. It is the first 
mass of materials which has been spread before them by what | merit in the appointment of an historian to the chair of History, in 
Mr. Stubbs picturesquely enough calls “this sudden breaking up | the case of Mr. Stubbs, that it is at any rate a confession that such 


of the wells of historical refreshment.” 


and in that republic Oxford must find its place :— 


} shme The growth of new | a study as that of history exists. 
literary sympathies, and the extinction of old literary jealousies, 


are knitting together the historical scholars of Europe into a 
~ “great republic of workers, able and willing to assist one another,” 


In spite, however, of temporary discouragements such as these 
we think that the very nature of the place itself, and of the sub- 
jects studied there, seem to point out Oxford as the fittest spot 
for the foundation of a sound school of historical inquiry. Although 


I confess [ends the Professor] that it is towards this consummation that | jts teachers fail to take advantage of the fact, there are few placez 


my dearest wishes as a student of history are directed, and that I anticipate 


“stag that present so many attractions to, and helps in, the investigation 
with the greatest pleasure the prospect of being instrumental and able to ° ° ’ ’ ga 
assist in the founding an historical school in England, which shall join with | Of Our own national history. Those who remember the great 
the other workers of Europe in a common task, which shall build, not upon | interest which Buckland excited in the study of geology will recall 
Hallam and Palgrave and Kemble and Froude and Macaulay, but on the | the rides in which that interest began. They will remember how 


abundant, collected, and arranged materials on which these writers tried to 


build while they were scanty and scattered, and in disorder. 


men who would have turned away with disgust from disquisitions 
on strata duly delivered in a lecture-room found an interest in 


It is just this broad survey of the world that is needed to | science which they had never dreamt of as they followed the 
give its due weight and dignity to any branch of study. Every | eccentric Professor into an actual quarry, or ransacked on the spot 


lace of education is necessarily tempted to estimate the im- 
portance of 


general position in the minds and interests of man. That ele- 
vation above the local prepossessions of any particular University 
which the wanderings of students from Padua to Paris, and 
from Paris to Oxford, won for the middle ages, and which the con- 
ception of a Republic of Letters preserved, however vaguely, for 
the seventeenth and even eighteenth centuries, seems difficult to 
realize now, when Universities have shrunk into so much smaller 
of the world’s education, and when within them seductive 
tests of value are constantly at hand in the different proportion of 
rewards, such as fellowships and professorships, which the insti- 
tutions of the place attach to each different branch of intellectual 
— Mr. Stubbs will have done a real service to Oxford if 
only by reminding her that her work must ever be estimated b 
her relation to the world of letters and education of which she is 
but a part. The lofty position which he desires for his chair 
must rest rather on the merits of its later occupants than on the 
traditions of its earlier history. Mr. Stubbs has lingered over its 
origin to do amusing justice to the House of Hanover. Even 
Mr. Froude, if we remember rightly, omitted one real merit in the 
catalogue of more doubtful ones on which he based his defence of 
Henry VIII. ; we mean the steady support he afforded to historical 
investigations, his care to rescue the most important historical 
manuscripts from the neglected libraries of the great abbeys, his 
patronage of Leland and Polydore Vergil. Mr. Stubbs does 
not hesitate to fling the tomes of Eccard and Leibnitz at all 
heads that refuse to bow before the Four Georges. However 
ignorant we may be of the “enormous number of historical 
books which during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries issued under ducal patronage from the presses of Helm- 
stadt, Gittingen, and Hanover,’ the Annals of the House of 
Brunswick by Leibuitz may perhaps suflice to convince us of 
the historic taste which from Henry the Lion seems to have 
descended to the Hanoverian rulers of even our own day; for to 
the patronage of the Kings of Hanover, more than any other of 
the German princes, has been owing the successful undertaking 
of the greatest historical collection of modern times—the Monu- 
menta of Pertz. Already the patron of Leibnitz, of Struve, of 
Muratori, it is likely enough that it was from a real love of his- 
toric studies that George I. founded his twin Professorships of 
Modern History at the two Universities. But if his purpose was 
the encouragement of his favourite study, that object was signally 
foiled. The Tory University looked coldly on the Whig Profes- 
sorship ; and the character and attainments of the Whig Professors 
did justice to the hostility of their opponents. The earlier Pro- 
fessors were cither dependants of the Court or men of note in 
other fields of literature. In spite of the chivalrous attempt of 
his successor to rescue Dr. Nares from the limbo of dulness to 
which Lord Macaulay’s verdict has consigued the author of the 
Life of Lord Burleigh, it is not till we reach the name of Arnold 


Amold’s work was interrupted almost as soon as it began; the 
sympathies and interest of the University were whirled away to 
Sesion of a different order; and the real establishment of 

odern History as a branch of Oxford study dates from the 
foundation of a distinct school for its pursuit, and from the 

ures of the late Professor. The school has undoubtedly 
taken firm root in Oxford, und Mr. Stubbs can look round 
on a brother Professor, a compact body of historical tutors, und 


the treasures of the Stonesfield slate. It is hard to see why the 


particular departments of learning rather by accidents | same mode of treatment may not be applied to history.“ Ina 
peculiar to itself and to their relation to itself than by their | walk through Oxford one ould 


find illustrations of every period 
of our annals. The cathedral still preserves the memory of the 
Mercian St. Frideswide; the tower of the Norman Earls frowns 
down on the waters of the mill; around Merton hang the memories 
of the birth of our Constitution ; the New Learning and the Refor- 
mation mingle in Christ Church; a “grind” along the Marston 
Road follows the track of the army of Fairfax; the groves of 
Magdalen preserve the living traditions of the last of the Stuarts. 
It is hardly credible, but it is simply true, that Oxford men live 
for the most part in the profoundest ignorance of Oxford history ; 
that no manual of it, or introduction to it, exists ; and that any 
freshman whose curiosity is roused by the memorable sights 
around him can only be referred to the dry-as-dust folios of 
Anthony a’Wood. But it is yet more in the nature of Oxford 
studies that we see ground for the rise of an historical school 
which shall avoid the one error on which all sound investigation 
must be wrecked—the error of parting history into Ancient and 
Modern at all. It is an error which we fear the language of the 
new Professor will tend rather to encourage than to dispel. 
Perhaps the most brilliant part of his lecture, in a literary sense, 
is the elaborate contrast which he draws between the worlds of 
classical and of medieval history. The study of the one, he says, as 
compared with the study of the other, “is like ihe study of life 
compared with that of death ”:— 


The student of ancient history has his advantages ; he can speculate on his 
skeleton, he can penetrate more deeply into the framework of ancient society, 
so far as his materials allow him; he can handle the different parts, and 
form his political hypotheses as it pleases him, according to the various 
ways in which his skeleton can be put together ; he is little troubled by the 
fear of new facts or new developments making their appearance suddenly to 
put to flight his calculations ; he has all the existing materials for his inves- 
tigation before him or within easy reach ; he has for the geographical area 
of his work a portion of the earth and its peoples that has had, since the roll 
of its own historians was closed, little to do with the active work of the 
world. He can work out principles at his will, he can educate his taste, and 
analyse and experiment to the very ne plus ultra of critical subtlety, But the 
principles he works out, and the results of his criticisms, are alike—things 
that give the world no new knowledge, or exercise no direct influence on the 
interests of real life. . . . In modern history, on the contrary, you are 
dealing with the living subject ; your field of examination is the living, 
working, thinking, growing world of to-day ; as distinguished from the dead 
world of Greece and Rome by the life that is in it, as it is in geographical area, 
and in the embarrassing abundance of the data from which only in their 
full integrity it is safe, or ever will be safe, to philosophize. England, 
France, Germany, the East—regions that have but a shadowy existence in 
the background of the pictures in which living Egypt, Rome, and Asia stand 
before us after thousands of years of death, in the bright colouring and life- 
like grouping of yesterday—these are the area in which the modern historian — 
seeks and finds the interest of his ner pe Italy, the common ground of the 
sister studies, the strange border-land between light and darkness, in which 
alone the past seems to live, and the present, for the most part, to be a living 
death, has a double existence that fits and unfits her for the free handling of 
either. And in this new and modern and living world there has been, since 
the era began, such a continuity of life and development that hardly one 
point in its earliest life can be touched without the awakening some chord 
in the present. 

The key to this false contrast—as we hold it to be—between 
the world of Greece and Rome and the world of Germany, 
England, and France, lies in the exaggerated importance which 
Mr. Stubbs attaches to what is no doubt a fact most important 
for history, and in a very common confusion of thought into 
which he has fallen by identifying two ideas of really ual 


42 increasing number of historical students in justification 


extent. It is an e eration of a truth when Mr. Stubbs 
tells us that “ it is Christianity that gives to the modern 
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world its living unity, and at the same time cuts it off from 
the death of the past.” It is a confusion of thought when 
throughout his lecture he uses the word “Church” as a synonym 
for the word “ Christianity.” But both confusion and exaggeration 
alike arise from the unhappy assumption of the existence 
of any division at all. If such a division exist, we do not 
deny that he has given the best answer that can be given 
to the question that follows—“ When did ancient history cease, 
and when did modern history begin?” One famous examiner 
is said to have asserted his right to put questions as to any 
event later than the Call of Abraham. One Oxford tutor, 
certainly, was in the habit of beginning his course of lectures for 
the Modern History schools with Shem, Ham, and Japhet. But, 
putting aside such extreme claims as would restrict the labours of 
the Camden Professor of Ancient History to the world of the 
antediluvians, it is certainly better, if any point is to be fixed, 
to make it, with Mr. Stubbs, the inteuduition of Christianity, 
rather than the severance of Eastern and Western Rome, or 
the coronation of Charles the Great. But the truth is that 
no point can be fixed. The division is an altogether delusive 
one. The pre-Christian world is not wholly dead to us, nor is 
the post-Christian world of necessity wholly living. It is true 
that the social and political institutions around us have for 
the most part come into being since the classical world passed 
away; but even this is only exclusively true if we restrict 
our view to countries of Teutonic blood and speech, and choose to 
forget (what we are sure Mr. Stubbs has not forgotten) the con- 
tinuance of the great Empire in which that “dead past” came 
down living through the ages, and how much of the older con- 
ceptions of society and politics still exist in Romance countries 
side by side with the Roman tongue. But if from these outer 
forms of the world’s life we look at its inner facts—at literature, 
philosophy, art, science—in all these the earlier world is more living 
to us than the later. The institutions of the Periclean State 
are indeed dead to us; we are living in a political constitu- 
tion identical in all main points with that of England under 
Dunstan. But on every deeper subject of human thought save 
one, a gulf parts us from the mind of Dunstan, and no gulf 
parts us from the mind of Pericles. That this tradition of thought 
has been preserved is mainly, no doubt, owing to Christianity. 
Christianity did not create a new world save by renewing the old. 
It poured into man, crushed and degraded by imperialism, a new 
spirit of manhood; it freed and reinvigorated those moral and 
intellectual faculties without whose active exercise the heritage 
of the past is worse than lost ; its Fathers, as Villemain has shown, 
preserved from extinction the eloquence of Cicero and De- 
mosthenes ; its self-made constitution, its elected rulers, its deli- 
berative councils kept alive the free democratic traditions of a 
world strangled by Cesarism. It is this double fact—the heritage 
of the world’s thought and literature that had thus been preserved, 
the newspiritual intluence by which man had been roused to preserve 
and to use it—that blends in the medieval conception of the Church. 
The Church of the middle ages expresses a far larger notion than the 
word Christianity ; it means Christianity, and all that Christianity 
preserved. The Church was, in a word, the whole educated 
society of those ruder ages, their “ educated classes,” deriving much 
of its mode of handling the treasures of human culture which it 

from religious prepossessions, sheltering them with itself 
against the brute torce round it under religious sanctions, but, in 
its essence, the spirit of the old world veiled under the forms of 
the new. The Renaissance was in great measure the throwing off 
of these forms; in much of the literature of later times, from 
Goethe to our own day, the conflict of the old and new goes on 
around us still. This, however, is a subject too large to be treated 
incidentally. Our object was rather to point out how this dis- 
tinction—unfortunate everywhere—is most unfortunate at Oxford. 
A great University suggests of itself the truer theory of history, 
for it is the one place where the apparent opposition vanishes, 
where, in its very system of training, the old and the new worlds 
are brought every hour together, where men of the nineteenth 
century are striving, even if pedantically, to speak the words of 
Demosthenes and to think the thoughts of Anstotle. Of course 
the results are sometimes very odd. Still it is possible to 
get there, manifest to men, a mingling of our thoughts with the 
thoughts of the pre-Christian world, as it is hardly possible else- 
where ; and we cannot but regret that the Regius Professor should 
have missed the special opportunity which the place itself suggests 
of vindicating the true unity of the history of man. 

We could have wished, too, that in the political remarks with 
which his lecture closes Mr. Stubbs had more carefully guarded 
himself against misconception. His doctrine is indeed rather ideal 
than practical. His view of the office of history, if we gather it 

ightly, is that it is not so much the determining the political 
direction of its students’ minds as the giving a moral tone to that 
direction, whatever it may be. He would not wish to make 
Whigs Tories, or Tories Whigs, but to make Whigs honest and 
wise Whigs, and Tories wise and honest Tories. So expressed, we 
‘think few will quarrel with the statement, though it is difficult to 
see in it much practical utility. With these slight exceptions 
however, the lecture is throughout admirable in the fulness and 
ripeness of its knowledge, the simplicity and eloquence of its style, 
the modesty and moral loftiness of its tone. Mr. Stubbs owns, at 
the opening, the natural anxiety with which he is about “to take 
the omens of his iuture career.” 1t will be the fault of Oxford if 
the omens are uafavourable. 


JOHN THORPE’S MARRIAGE.* 


— is a novel which, without much literary power, 

a certain rather pleasant flavour of originality. Although the 
old-fashioned plot, including a hero and heroine “mapee with every 
virtue under heaven, with a diabolical villain by way of contrast, 
and a thoroughgoing distribution of poetical justice on the last 
page, has somewhat fallen into discredit, still some fragment of 
the system remains, Few novelists are content, as indeed they 
ought not to be content, to sketch the first bit of human nature 
that comes in their way, without either selecting or idealizing 
their characters. Vanity Fair professes to be a novel without a 
hero; but there is a very decided heroine, and the good and bad 
actors receive pretty nearly the rewards and punishments they 
deserve. The author.of John Thorpe’s Marriage seems to have 
decided upon going a step further. He takes a very ordinary cha- 
racter, with, if anything, rather less of the heroic than ninety- 
nine out of the first hundred subalterns to be met with in the 
British army. He sets him to do just what a large number of 
those young gentlemen are constantly -~ upon—namely, 
to get into a foolish flirtation, without much regard to conse- 
quences. He does not introduce a single sensation incident, the 
nearest approach being a fever, brought on by playing cricket in 
the sun in the West Indies; and from the ores of the story at 
which this occurs—namely, the beginning of the second volume, 
when the hero is not yet married, as promised in the title—we have 
not even a pretext for feeling any fictitious suspense. Finally, 
the young gentleman gets out of his scrape as a great many young 
gentleman would, we fear, be likely to do—namely, by going home 
to England to recover his health, forgetting all about the beau- 
tiful Creole, and marrying a desirable cousin with 50,0001. The 
story ends abruptly at the end of the second volume, to all ap- 
pearance because the author could not be bored to go on with 
the ~~ of such an uninteresting lout as the hero turns out to 
be. e concludes his book rather quaintly with the follow- 
ing undeniable syllogism. “ This is the history of John Thorpe’s 
Marriage. He is married; therefore, the history is finished.” It 
would perhaps be more accurate to say thet the history leaves 
off, for the thread of such @ commonplace narrative might be 
broken nearly as well at one place as another. Thus far it is 
difficult to tind much interest in the book, except as it is a 
contrast to the ordinary modes by which novelists excite their 
readers’ curiosity, from its amusing di of poetical justice, 
The lout gets the rich young lady, with every prospect of enjoying 
himself in this life; whereas the amiable heroine is nearly heart- 
broken at the lout’s desertion of her, and, in turn, breaks the heart 
of a high-minded and cultivated gentleman whom she refuses for 
the lout’s sake. Thus the two most estimable characters in the 
book make a permanent sacrifice of their happiness through the 
treachery of the most selfish and stupid character, who is himself 
rewarded as heroes of novels are apt to be rewarded. 


The story, in spite of these negative merits of freedom from extra- 
vagance and from any op emg of a moral, is, it may be supposed, 
sufficiently dull; and it has none of those incidental merits upon 
which stories whose scene is laid in foreign places generally rely. 
There are no descriptions of West Indian scenery, and very few of 
the manners and customs of the natives. We hear a little of the 
sociable and unrestrained life led by the Creole colonists, for 
which the author seems to have an unreasonably strong aflection. 
It is doubtless pleasant to be free from some of the conventional 
regulations of English society, and to be always dropping in to 

lay “jeux innocents” with lovely young ladies called Inez and 
Zara, and to form part of a free and easy family in a land of 
rpetual summer. Pleasant as these things may be, we fancy 
that all ladies called Inez or Zara are not beautiful, nor all “jeux 
innocents” amusing; and that, in fact, dulness may be found even 
in a small colony of Spanish origin. Whether this is true or not, 
matters little ; for the foreign ladies and priests who move through 
this little fiction are the merest conventional lay figures. They 
probably resemble their originals about as much as the portraits of 
ts painted on boxes of French plums. If the resemblance is 
stronger, we can only say that the originals must be very insipid; and 
we say it in face of a glowing account of the heroine, in which it 
is asserted that Tennyson, Browning, Longfellow, Mortimer Collins, 
and Buchanan, together with Hunt, Millais, and Leighton, would 
fail to do her justice, and which ends by comparing her to Pro- 
serpine. All these subsidiary characters are taken from the 
ordinary stock-in-trade of the novelist, and may be summarily dis 
missed as so much padding. The beautiful Creole of fiction is 
well enough known to need no further criticism. 


The original, and therefore meritorious, part of the book consists 
in the description of the hero and two or three characters in im- 
mediate relation to him. He has a couple of brother-officers—one 
a good-natured sceptic, and the other an enthusiastic Roman 
Catholic—who are not drawn in themselves, and are very 
good foils to his dull British stupidity. He has a father, at 
rom country gentleman, who is a repetition of himself in & 
slightly different sphere. This group of characters is evidently 
drawn from life, and with the vigour derived from a hearty 
contempt for the class. The portrait may be described as being 
the obverse of that generally drawn for the muscular Christian. 
To use the slang which has lately become popular, he is # 


* John Thorpe’s Marriage. A Tale of Hopshire and the Antilles, 
2 vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 1867. 
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thorough Philistine, as the Philistine poms in the costume of a | satirizing his 


gountry gentleman. Now, a muscular 
satire directed against him, he continues to put himself f 
for our admiration. Sometimes he 
at Oxford, with a 


Christianity supplanted by a Byronic cree 
ne shape or other, the t 


er a mistake to have the hero selected as th 


appears, like Tom Brown 
od deal of sentiment and Christian socialism 
overlaying the substantial substratum of bone and muscle. At T 
others he turns up after the Guy sanneetee model, with the 


acquaintance, he is successful ; but beyond the 


ristian has for some time | circle where his prejudices support him he sinks to a very 
been a bore of considerable magnitude. In spite of all the | level 


MORRIS’S SPECIMENS OF EARLY ENGLISH.* 


HIS is a step, though only a step, in the right direction. It is 
a sign that sound notions as to the nature and origin of the 


of morality. But, in | English tongue are beginning to make their way into certain 
I ne type has shown a vitality worthy of its | important quarters. But it is 

strong physical constitution, and threatens to become almost as | beginning to make their way, and that the stru 
irsepressible as the proverbial negro. It is, therefore, a rather ro 

pleasant change to find a specimen of the breed held up for | history of our lan 


mnsparing ridicule. From an artistic point of view, it is perhaps | not occur. As Mr. 
tat 


ually a sign that they are only 


gle is still likely 
Sook on the early 


a hard one. It isa great relief to find a 
guage in which the word “Semi-Saxon” does 


orris is in some sort — of the Early 


e most con- | English ‘ext Society and of the school of philology which that 
tengtible character in the book, and at the same time to give him i 
all t 


e good luck which generally falls to the highest display of | fact as a ote 
yirtue. Perhaps, too, it is a mistake to make the heroine, who is 
asserted to be everything that is refined and intellectual, fall in will obey Sir Francis P: 


| Society represents, we hope we are not too hasty in hailing this 
that we may soon get rid of the Semi-Saxons alto- 
gether. e have not yet reached the happy day when people 


algrave and leave off talking about 


love with thirteen stone of bone and muscle, with an infinitesimal | “ Anglo-Saxon” altogether. But it is distinctly an a 


to 
tity of brains. Refined and intellectual ladies undoubtedly | such a consummation, when Mr. Morris talks of a e oldest 
fit in love occasionally after a very eccentric and inexplicable English or Anglo-Saxon.” So we read in the preface :— 


fashion; but it is the novelist’s business, not merely to state the 
fact of such an oddity, but in some way to render it credible to us. 


The year 1250 has been chosen as the starting-point, because about this 
date the language having undergone many changes owing to the loss of 


As it is, we are left to construct a theory for ourselves, and come grammatical inflexions and a simplification of syntactical structure, was 


to the conclusion that Miss Zara, although very beautiful, was entering 


upon a new phase in its history, in which we ma 


bably a very great fool; which diminishes our interest | approximation to its modern representative, the English of the present day. 


in her, and consequently in the book. All this, however much it | Marry, this is somewhat. It is mange ickne 
—— the merit of the story, leaves the satire against | English language at a certain time was losing its 
Tho 


may tell 
Mr. John 


rpe and his like as telling as the author can make it ; 


acknowledged that the 
grammatical in- 
flexions. -It is therefore implied that it was the same English 


and there is a good deal of truth, and of rather neglected truth, in language both before and after the loss of its inflexions. This is 
the picture which he draws. No doubt English public schools | a great improvement on the old sort of talk about “ Semi-Saxon” 


turn out some young gentlemen of singular merit in 


substituted for “ Anglo-Saxon,” “English” being sub- 


echctesthip - eneral refinement ; but they do also turn out, and | stituted for “Semi-Saxon,” and what not. Still it is altogether 
0. 


that by w e, a very inferior class of carnivorous biped. We 


not unfrequently meet youths of the John Thorpe variety, who | English should begin in 1250. It is a very od 
their whole lives as overgrown schoolboys, as though their | a lan 


beyond us to understand why a collection of ene of Early 
wal 


y of studyi 
e to begin at the point when it was losing its ad 


intellectual development had been arrested at the precise moment tical inflexions and simplifying its syntactical structure; that is to 


when the charms of cricket and rowing are at their maximum. 
As a temporary phase, this is not an unpleasant one; but in a man 
over twenty it becomes tiresome, though athletic games may be 
supplanted by field sports. We are apt, however, to give them credit 
for moral, if not for intellectual, excellence. In most novels such 
persons, even when they are not described as simple God-fearing 
men ‘of the Amyas Leigh breed, are habitually represented as 
——- and honourable. The author of John — 
arriage will not allow even this merit to his creation. He 
shows that we may imagine a fine young fellow, six feet high, 
broad-chested and strong-armed, a first-rate bowler and excellent 
across — who shall nevertheless be thoroughly mean and 
ungentlemanlike. Out of sheer stupidity he thoughtlessly trifles 
with a young lady, and cruelly deserts her. He is so clumsy that 
he permits himself to be easily deceived by the clever man of the 
world, who ostensibly persuades him to go home for his health, 
and really tries to save him from an imprudent marriage. When 
he once gets back amongst squires and archery-meetings and into 
a good hunting country, he has not sufficient strength of imagina- 
tion to remember the lady he has left in the West Indies. He 
feels, moreover, a kind of blundering bashfulness which prevents 
him from entering upon the subject at all with his steady-going 
old father. That excellent gentleman has been thrown into a 
paroxysm of indignation upon hearing of his son’s ment to 
a foreign Papist, and has written brutally insulting letters to the 
persons concerned ; but somehow, when father and son get toge- 
ther, they find it convenient to drop such an unpleasant topic, and 
it is gradually assumed, rather than explicitly asserted, that John 
Thorpe is to give up his beloved Creole, and be received as the 
repentant prodigal. All this is very natural in a certain low one 
character. A torpid intellect is quite as apt to fail from taking 
crooked and dishonourable paths as from being too bluntand straight- 
forward ; a stupid man is not necessarily remarkable for simplicity 
or good faith or strength of attachment. For literary purposes it 


of affection ; there is much opportunity for effective contrast, an 
there has consequently sprung he frequent association between 
certain kinds of stupidity on one hand, and of moral and 
physical excellence on the other hand. It is just as well that we 
should occasionally recognise the other truth, that stupid giants 
may have also bad hearts; and, indeed, that the presumption is 
that any lowering of the intellectual capacity will also lower the 
man’s moral tone. In short, we welcome a recognition of the 
truth that the muscular Christian may be not only a bore, but a 
really contemptible character. 

John Thorpe is not so systematically disparaged but that he 
is eredited with those virtues which spring a a digestion 
and unshaken nerves, and his character is, on the whole, a credit- 
able performance for what appears to be a first novel. We must 
add, however, that the remaining personages in the Engli 
‘scenes are, if possible, weaker than those in the West Indies; 
& pompous governess, a cold-blooded young lady, and a priggish 
wager brother are the complete failures of an inexperienced hand. 

e should guess (though such guesses are notoriously rash) that 
the author was some officer in Her Majesty’s service of more than 
the average education, who has been disgusted by the clumsy 


say, to begin the study of a language just at the point when it 
was, 80 to speak, yy mem a language than it was before. 
Why begin at the point which “we may trace a gradual 
approximation to the English of the present day”? And why 
fix that point in 1250? The “approximation” to modern 
English began much sooner. The latter part of the Chronicles is 
a great deal more like modern English than the earlier. We 
| suspect that, even with the truth fast dawning upon him, Mr. 
Morris was still afraid to put specimens of “ lo-Saxon ” into a 


collection of specimens of “ Early English.” Morris tells us 
again 

No k of the oldest English or Anglo-Saxon is required before 
commencing following pages, as the Grammatical Introduction, Notes, 
and Glo: contain all that is to enable the student to read the 
most difficult specimens with pleasure ond profit, 


Now this raises Sy as to the general objects for which 
are learn If a man learns a language simply for the 
practical purposes of modern life, simply to talk it and to read its 
current literature, he may do this without any philological know- 
ledge at all. Hundreds of people learn French, English, German, 
Italian, &c., to very good practical purpose without any know- 
—< the history of those They talk French and 
Italian without any knowledge of Latin; they talk English and 
German without ever having heard of the Song of Brunanburh 
or the Ludwigslied. We believe that a certain amount of philo- 
logical knowledge would be good even for them ; it would render 
the process of learning each language both easier and more interest- 
ing; still they can compass their object without it. Again, there have 
n many, and there still are some, very accomplished Greek and 
Latin scholars who are not scientific philologers. Here one would 
think that philological knowledge was still more needed than in 
the other case; and so it is to a thorough and scientific know- 
ledge of the tongues. Still it is not to be denied that many men 
have gone through their Greek bocks to the infinite improvement 
of their minds in many ways who have had no notion whatever of 
the relation in which Greek stands to Sanscrit or to ish. 
But we cannot conceive any man sitting down to study the 
English of the thirteenth century with any object except a philo- 
logical object. He cannot want it for any directly practical 
purpose ; if he talked me Deep the Owl and the Nightin- 
e, nobody nowadays would understand him. Nor can he sit 
own to study it with exactly the same objects with which he sits. 
down to study Homer, Thucydides, and Aristotle. With all 
respect for the meritorious and shamefully undervalued writings 
of our own forefathers, we still do not put them on a level with 
the great creations of Grecian intellect. A man who studies 
“ Early English” with any intelligible and rational object must 
be essentially a philologer. Even if he looks to the language less 
for its own sake than as part of the general history of the nation, 
still he is a philologer as far as he goes. He will not go so deeply 
into the subject as one with whom language is a primary object, 
but as far as he does go into it, he will study it ing to 
exactly the same method as the primary philologer. But, for 
any of these purposes, it is absolutely necessary to go up to 


ignorance of some of his brother officers. So long as he is 


® i English, selected the chief English A 
By R. Morris, Esq. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1867. 
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the beginning of the language; it is ridiculous to begin the 
study of English with the year 1250; the man who “ commences 
the following pages” without - “Imowledge of the oldest 
English or Anglo-Saxon” is simply throwing his time away as 
far as philological Ey any are concerned, and we cannot under- 
stand why he should take the matter in hand at all except for 
philological — 

We Felieve that our own is the only language which ay 
would think of dealing with in this fashion, Our unhappy 
nomenclature, “ Anglo-Saxon,” “ Semi-Saxon,” and the rest of it, 
utterly blinds people to the true nature and history of our lan- 
guage, and it has its influence even on those who, like Mr. Morris, 
are evidently trying to escape fromitstrammels. Our High-Dutch 
brethren have no such yoke laid upon them, and the result of their 
freedom is manifest. When Professor Miiller put forth a some- 
what similar book of German selections, he did not begin at 1250 
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' which we have all along set ourselves to do battle. 
often said before, the scientific way of learning a language i 


Mr. Morris’s book, his selections, his grammar, notes, and gl 
exceedingly useful, but they can only bea snare to those “a 
approach them, as he seemingly wishes people to approach them 
without any knowledge of the earlier history of the language,” 
Mr. Morris would perhaps answer that his book is for beginn 

and that the sort of scientific knowledge for which we cannead 
belongs only to advanced students. This is the very error against 
As we ha 


whether for child or for adult, incomparably easier and more in- 
telligible than the confused and unscientific way. It is only those 


who have not only to learn but to unlearn who find any difficul 


in it. 


A man who has —_ up with all sorts of confusions in 
his head undoubtedly finds it a hard task to realize the true rela- 


‘ tions of languages, to get clear ideas and to express them in a 


or at any other arbitrarily chosen point, but with the oldest | 


pieces of High-Dutch he could find anywhere. So Mr. Morris ought 
to have begun with the oldest pieces of Low-Dutch he could find. 
We are not sure that he might not have begun by “reuniting” a 
bit of stolen territory. Professor Miiller starts with a bit of 
Ulfilas. To be sure he is very cautious about it, and does not 
commit himself to a word or a typographical sign implying that 
Ulfilas is High-Dutch. And certainly Ulfilas is not English 
either. Still, in the name of Grimm’s Law, as expounded by 
Professor Miiller himself, we venture to claim a nearer right to 
Ulfilas than he can. As fellow-members of the great class who 
drinken water instead of trinken wasser, we hold that we have at 
least ten parts in the great father of the common Low-Dutch 
speech. 
"Ger ecmplaint then against Mr. Morris’s book is that a book 
which we think ought to have been philological is simply gram- 
matical. A book which ought to have done something to explain 
the history of the language and its relations to the kindred 
languages does nothing towards either object. Mr. Morris has 
rom, a very useful collection of specimens of English of a certain 
date, and he has furnished them with Notes and a G1 . He has 
also given us a Grammar of the English language at that particular 
stage, and an exposition of the peculiarities of its three principal 
dialects, clearer and fuller than anything of the sort which we 
have seen before, and which cannot fail to be useful to all students 
of the language. He has shown great discretion in the choice of 
specimens, which not only illustrate the language as specimens, 
but in some cases contain direct statements as to the condition of 
the language in the writer’s time. Such is the well-known pas- 
sage of Robert of Gloucester in which he sets forth the effects of 
the Norman Conquest upon race and language—a passage remark- 
able, if for nothing else, yet for being, as far as we know, the 
earliest instance of the use of the word “Saxon” in the modern 
fashion, as opposed to “Norman.” Such is the still more remark- 
able mn in Trevisa’s Translation of Higden’s Polychronicon, 
in which e speaks of the decline of French and advance of 
English as the tashionable language, and marks out that division 
of English into three dialects on which Mr. Morris’s own Gram- 
mar is founded. In all this Mr. Morris’s labours are highly 
praiseworthy. Still, with all these merits, he is essentially 
unscientific. We light on a specimen in the notes quite at a 
shot :— 
le=to shake (if the true reading), may be from the Du. grillen, to 
aka’ tremble. cleridge suggests por to provoke, 
meaning of which was to shiver ; whence O.E. grille, cold, shivering. For 
grulde, | would suggest glude=glewde, from A.S. gleowian, gliwian, to play 
on an instrument, sing ; whence Eng. glee. 
schille=shrill. O.N. skryla, to cry in a high note. Low Du. schrell, harsh, 
sharp. The form schille is very common in early English. It is formed by 
metathesis from shrille, the secondary form being schirlle, and by loss of the 
r we get schille. ‘The Sc. skirl, signitices to cry with a shrill voice, 
“Du.” we find from the Table of Contractions means “ Dutch,” 
seemingly in the narrow modern sense of the dialect of Holland. 
But how can an English word “be from” Dutch in this sense ? 
Dutch, in Mr. Morris’s sense, is of course one of the languages most 
closely allied to our own, one of those to which we most naturally 
go for illustrations of our own tongue ; still English words = 
ossibly a few modern nautical terms) are not “from” the Dutch. 
Mr. Morris seemingly nee “Dutch ” and “ Anglo-Saxon” as 
alternative sources for an English word, much as if one should ask 
a man whether he is his own son or his brother’s. Then we get 
“Low Du.” seemingly as something distinct from “ Dutch.” Mr. 
Morris may possibly mean the Low-Dutch of North Germany as 
distinguished from the Low-Dutch of Holland, but this is a 
wonderful way of distinguishing them. And elsewhere we meet 
with “ Low Ger.,”’ which we can only fancy is the same as “ Low 
Du.” On the other hand, High-Dutch illustrations are used, to 
our thinking, far too sparingly. Care should of course be taken to 
set forth the exact nature of the relation between modern English 
and modern German, and to warn students against such hopeless 
confusions as that of Dean Alford when he fancied that “neigh- 
bour” was derived from “nachbar.” Still, as modern High- 


’ German is to most Englishmen by far the most familiar of the 


kindred languages, it is highly desirable, in all collections of this 
sort, that both the modern and any older forms of the High- 
German cognates should always be given. Mr. Morris’s collections 
of cognate words are, like Mr. Wedgwood’s, eminently useful to 
those who are qualified to make use of them; but they are likely 
to be eminently dangerous ‘tu all. who have not already got the 
exact relations of the kindred languages well beaten into their 
heads, Any one who clearly understands those relations will find 


clear nomenclature. But to a child who has been kept out of the 
way of confusions the thing is perfectly simple. There is no 


need to put off teaching a student his Grimm’s Law till he has 


mastered a large vocabulary of the language which he is staying 
e 


‘rather teach him his Grimm’s Law from the first day when 


a very slight 


begins the language, in order that he may master its vocabu 
more speedily, more easily, and more or pe, Again, it is pos- 
sible to have a clear view of the history of a language along with 
uaintance with its literature and even with its 
= On the other hand, it is possible to have read every 
ook in a language and to know the exact use of every particle, 


-and yet to heve very imperfect ideas of the history of that lan- 


is, without any foundation. 


Of course neither of these states of mind can be called 

a perfect knowledge of the language. But he who is in the former 

state can supply what he lacks much more readily than he whois in 

the latter. e has the foundation on which he may build up his 

superstructure; the other has built his superstructure, such as it 
Mr. Morris's labours are, in man 


| respects, praiseworthy and useful, but he has emphatically begun 
| at the wrong end. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


| hag fourth and last volume of M. Poirson’s Histoire du Régne 


| 


de Henri IV* begins with the year 1600, and discusses 
the King’s foreign policy at the time when he was alread 
meditating what is generally known as his grand dessein, It 
would be useless to speculate here respecting. the motives which 
actuated Henry IV. or the probable results of his scheme had 
he been enabled to c it out. We may say, at any rate, 


Mercier de Lacombe for instance, and which ascribes the 
litical scheme to his conversion and to the desire of making 

Sean Catholicism everywhere dominant, seems to us 
fectly absurd. M. Poirson has taken some trouble to refute 
a theory which will not bear investigation. With reference 
to the murder of Henry IV. our author believes that Ravaillac 
did not act under the influence of any person or political party. 
He was certainly not the agent of Spain, for the sole evidence 
~~ in support of that hypothesis is the deposition of an aban- 
oned woman, Mademoiselle d’Escoman, and the manifesto of an 
adventurer, Captain — to whom scandal was a means 
of existence. It is equally absurd to make the Queen Mary de’ 
Medici and the Duke d’Kpernon responsible for so foul a crime. 
The latter part of the volume contains an interesting account of 
the ee of literature, science, and the fine arts under the reign 
of Henry IV.; and we have also a collection of documents refer- 
ring chiefly to the exchequer, the state of commerce and industry, 
and the projected reform of the army. 

M. Sainte-Beuve’s Nouveaux Lundist keep up their interest. 
Classical literature contributes its full share to the seventh 
volume, and the two articles on the Greek Anthology prove that 
the elegant and accomplished critic is equally at his ease amongst 
the treasures of ancient civilization and in the midst of the inspira- 
tions of French genius. Corneille suggests to him no fewer than 
four distinct papers. We have said Comeille; but we should 
rather say one of Corneille’s tragedies—Le Cid. M. Sainte-Beuve’s 
essay on so well-worn a theme shows the gift which he possesses 
for throwing the charm of novelty over everything he touches. 

It is too much the fashion to suppose that the smallest trifles 
about a great personage can interest the public. The late M. 
Cousin set the example of this species of infatuation when he 
sent to the press such cartloads of rubbish ad majorem gloriam 
of Mesdames de Longueville, De Sablé, and De Chevreuse, In 
the case of more modern personages the practice is still more 
open to objection. Take, for instance, the duodecimo published 
by M. Louis Ratisbonne under the title Journal d'un Podte}; 
whom can it interest except Count Alfred de Vigny’s particular 
friends? It contains a few detached thoughts, autobiographi 
details, and hitherto unpublished scraps of poetry which will not 
add much to the author's reputation. The most amusing part of 
the volume is that in which Count de Vigny relates the visits 
he had to pay on the occasion of his being elected a member of 
the Academy. Such an honour, however great it may be, seems 
to us dearly bought when it entails upon the recipient the neces- 


| that the opinion broached by some _ recent go M. 
ing’s 


Histoire du Réegne de Henri IV. Par M. Poirson. Vol. 4. Paris : 
tdier, 
+ Nouveaux Lundis, Par C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Vol. 7. Paris: Lévy. 
t Alfred de Vigny. Journal dun Pocte. Recueilli et publié par M. L. 
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f being brow-beaten by M. Molé, or of enduring the imper- 
of ML. Royer Collard, " 

With a zeal which cannot be too highly extolled, M. A. Jal 
has carried out as far as he could the plan originally’ enter- 
tained by Bayle, of composing a dictionary intended to correct 
all the blunders with which histories, both general and special, 
abound. ‘The Dictionnaire Critique is, what the title leads us 
to expect, a lexicon ; but all works of this kind are not neces- 
sarily tedious, witness the folios of Bayle himself; and M. Jal, 
although he very modestly expresses his fear of having failed to 
enliveii his subject, has man to render it extremely amusing.* 
The articles are not always of a directly — character, 
and we find several paragraphs headed as follows: Argenterie 

la monnaie—Livres de la Reine, &c. &e. ; 
of illustrious persons and are in 
many instances illustrated by facsimiles of autographs. We 
may further notice that most of the articles are of a discursive 
nature; one anecdote leads to another, and not unfrequently 
several personages or topics are grouped together, quite more 
Bayliano, under one heading. A copious alphabetical index enables 
us to find out all these particulars, and to extract them from the 
context in which the erudite author has placed them. The perusal 
of a book like M. Jal’s Dictionnaire Critique is very instructive, 
yet also very provoking, for it shows what a number of blunders 

ple have credited on the testimony of grave men, and have 
elped to disseminate in their turn. Why, some one will ask, 
are biographical dictionaries uniformly so full of errors? Because, 
M. Jal answers, publishers remunerate too scantily the writers who 
undertake these heavy tasks, and the laborious investigations which 
biographical articles require do not pay. Only think of two 
months’ preliminary inquiries having been necessary for the pre- 
ation of one of M. Jal’s notices! 

After a silence of several years, M. Saint-Mare Girardin appears 
once more before the public. His new work +, like his Cours de 
Littératwre Dramatique, is the substance of lectures delivered by 
him at the Sorbonne, and it will, no doubt, meet with similar 
success. La Fontaine forms the main topic, but around him 
are grouped all the principal fabulists of ancient and modern 
times, and we thus pass from Greece to India, from India to 
Rome, in the most agreeable and entertaining manner. La 
Fontaine will always be regarded as one of the most genuine 
and, at the same time, most characteristic delineators of French 
society during the seventeenth century. The Court of Versailles, 
the magistracy, the clergy, and the ters état supplied him with 
innumerable models, and the collection of his fables thus becomes a 
kind of accessory evidence to Saint Simon’s Memoirs, La Bruyére’s 
Causeries, and the tedious but ~~ y* journal of Dangeau. 
Treated as it is by le bonhomme, the apologue assumes almost 
the proportions of an Iliad. Here is the King ; let him pass first ; 
then we shall have the tiger, the bear, and the other “ powers 
that be”; then the gentlemen of the long robe, the Church, the 

hysicians, the Government agents, and, finally, the rabble, ‘the 

asts of low degree,” which have neither pomp nor circum- 
stance. M. Saint-Mare Girardin succeeds admirably in bringing 
out La Fontaine’s strong points, and in appreciating his merits 
as a moralist. When he turns to the other writers who have con- 
tributed to fable-literature, he is equally discriminating and im- 
partial. Thus, speaking of Voltaire’s apologue Le Lion et le Mar- 
seillais, he shows that the philosopher of l’erney, notwithstanding his 
boasted philanthropy, thoroughly despised mankind, and that the 
famous Candide—a tale the leading idea of which runs through 
all Voltaire’s satires or fables—ought to have been écrite par un 
diable. In the short chapter devoted to English fabulists we 
notice a good description of Gay’s peculiar talent, and an ingenious 
parallel between the literature of France and that of England 
during the last century. Our neighbours attacked social order 
itself, whilst we found fault merely with the Government. On 
the other side of the Channel, if Cabinet Ministers were assailed, 
it was less as representing a certain political system than as 
belonging to one of the privileged classes. English satirists 
pleaded on behalf of liberty; their French contemporaries were 
ever asking for that most chimerical of all utopias—perfect 
equality. One of the pleasantest features in M. Saint-Marc 
Girardin’s book is the high moral tone which it breathes through- 
out, and which is evidently genuine and unaffected. ‘The 
lecturer never shrinks from telling the truth, even if it should be 
unpalatable to his audience of the Quartier Latin; and it is to his 
frankness as much as to his high literary attainments that he owes 
his 

From La Fontaine to Bossuet the transition does not seem a 
very natural one, except on chronological grounds. Bossuet, how- 
ever, was quite as much as La Fontaine a representative man two 
centuries ago; but he embodied the ideas of order, regularity, 
and submission, whilst the author of Les Animaux malades de 
la Peste made himself the mouthpiece of liberal opinions such 
as they then were. He and Saint Simon show us the hollow- 
ness and the vices of a system which the Bishop of Meaux 
presents under its most favourable point of view. Bossuet 
may be studied in a variety of aspects; it is his sermons 
that M. Gandar invites us to consider}, and the volume he 


* Dictionnaire Critique de Biographie et d'Histoire. Par A, Jal. Paris: 

on. 

+ La Fontaine et les Fabulistes. Par M. Saint-Mare Girardin, de 
V’Académie Francaise. Paris: Lévy. 

t Bossuet Orateur; Etude Critique sur les Sermons de Bossuet. Par E. 
Gandar, Paris: Didier. . 


has published is an excellent contribution to the history of French 
literature during the grand siécle. In the case of Bossuet, as of 
some other French classics, the question arises, how far the 
_ texts we have of their writings are really authentic, and 
ow much may be due to “judicious” editors. Nearly two 
hundred sermons bearing the name of Bossuet appear in the 
collected series of his works, yet we know for a certainty that he 
only published seven himself; we may thus conjecture what 
doubts attach to the genuineness of the rest. M.Gandar gives 
us in an interesting preface the history of the MSS. of the 
a discourses; and, if we may accept his conclusions, it is 
tolerably clear that the original editor, bon Deforis, took con- 
siderable liberties with these works, We must, however, do justice 
to the estimable Benedictine. First of all, he was at the trouble of 
collecting all the sermons he could find; and secondly, he always 
refused to introduce those emendations which the corrupt taste of 
the eighteenth century thought necessary in Bossuet’s original 
style. His great fault appears to have been a mania for putting 
together, whenever he could, fragments of different sermons on 
the same text by way of supplementing the one by the other, 
and thus making a complete discourse out of disjointed pieces 
which often eae to different epochs in Bossuet'’s life. After 
paying a due tribute of praise to Messrs. Vaillant, Floquet, 
and Lachat for the zeal with which they have pon At to 
settle the vexed question about Bossuet’s sermons, M. Gandar 
on to examine the discourses themselves. The first part 
of his work includes an account of the prelate’s career whilst at 
the colleges of Navarre and at Metz; the second introduces us 
to the Court of Versailles, and shows us the “ eagle of Meaux” in 
all the fulness of his genius. M. Gandar takes the ype 4 
of comparing Bossuet with Pascal, explaining the allusions whi 
the sermons occasionally contain, and elucidating a number of other 
curious facts bearing upon the political and literary history of the 
reign of Louis XIV. 

During the last few years we have noticed in France the ap- 
pearance of a comparatively new class of works, which have 
suddenly obtained very great popularity. We mean the semi- 
religious, semi-biographical volumes describing the highest phases 
of Christian life amongst Roman Catholics, and giving the experi- 
ence of persons under strong impressions of piety. The life and 
correspondence of Madame Swetchine may be quoted as an example 
of this sort of writing; more recently we have had the delightful 
autobiographies of Maurice and Eugénie de Guérin; and now 
we have two small volumes entitled Récit d'une Seur, and 

ublished by Madame Craven.* The sister whose character is 

ere portrayed with much feeling and genuine simplicity, is 
Madlle. Alexandrine d’Alopeus, daughter of a well-known diplo- 
matist, a Protestant by birth, and in every sense of the word an 
accomplished person. She met in Italy M. Albert de la Ferronays, 
one of Madame Craven’s brothers, married him, and after less 
than two years saw him carried away by consumption. The first 
volume contains the history of the two families, from the begin- 
ning of their acquaintance to the death of Albert de la Ferronays, 
Nothing can be simpler than the narrative, but it is worked out 
in the most effective manner by the gifted authoress. Letters and 
fragments of journals are happily blended, and the connecting 
reflections which Madame Craven supplies, in order to complete 
the story, are interesting as coming from the pen of one who was 
in the closest sympathy with the persons she describes. There is 
in the letters oA bert and of Alexandrine a mixture of romance 
and of piety which is extremely curious, and the endeavours of the 
young man to convert his wife to Roman Catholicism are earnest 
without being exaggerated. The second volume gives us the 
life of Madame Albert de la Ferronays. Having abjured the Pro- 
testant faith before the death of her husband, she then resolved 
upon separating herself entirely from the world, and spending 
the remainder of her days as a nun. She died in 1843. The 
impression we feel in closing the Récit dune Sur is one of melan- 
choly mixed with admiration and respect. 

M. Dauban published some time ago the memoirs of Madame 
Roland, and likewise an essay or étude, as that kind of work is 
called in France, on the same distinguished poner. He now 
rives us a new editiont of the letters addressed by Madame 
Roland to her two schoolfellows, Sophie and Henriette Cannet, 
during a space of more than ten years Uez70-3700)- Some of 
these curious documents were printed for the first time in 1841 
and attracted considerable notice. M. Auguste Breuil, the original 
editor, had thought fit to suppress certain s and letters 
which might cause annoyance to persons then living, but he 
acknowledged that, in case a second edition should 
for, the necessity of these excisions and omissions would have 
ceased to exist. Accordingly, M. Dauban now places in our hands 
the whole of the correspondence in question, and the co of 
M.deGomiecourt, son of Sophie Cannet, has enabled him to produce 
a thoroughly complete collection, M. Dauban has added some 
letters written by Madame Roland to Bosc, Servan, Brissot, and 
Robespierre, with several miscellaneous pieces, which are of in- 
terest as referring to one of the most celebrated heroines of the 
French Revolution. At the beginning of the first volume isa 
portrait copied from an ng painting, now preserved in the 
Museum of Versailles, and which is sup to be that of 


* Récit dune Seur ; Souvenirs de Famille. Par Madame Craven. Paris: 


Didier. 
Lettres en ie inédites de Madame Roland aux Demoisclles Cannet, 
Publiées par M. Dauban, Paris: Plon. 
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Mademoiselle Phlipon ; in the second is a sketch of the house she 
oecupied in Paris, iously to her marriage with M. Roland. 

Amongst the scientific works we have received lately, three or 
four requive some mention here. Let us notice, in the first place, 
magnificent volume *, M. Philippe Burty’s Chefs Gwvre des 
Arts Industriels, All that printing, drawing, engraving, and 
labour of every kind can do has been done to uce a work which 
is: quite a chef d@euvre in its way. As one of the collaborateurs of 
the Gazette des Beaux Arts, M. had numerous opportunities 
of a acquainted with the public and private museums, 
where all the treasures of ceramic art, jewellery, tapestry, glass 
ware, enamels, &c., are accumulated. These treasures he has 
described in a popular and entertaining manner; the choicest 
of them he has placed before our eyes through the means of care- 
fully-executed illustrations; and the result is a volume which can 
be recommended both to amateurs and to scientific men. The 
only defect we have to point out is the want of an index. For 
a work of this kind, where references are constantly needed, 
an alphabetic table of contents is indispensable, and we hope 
M. Burty will not forget it in a second edition. 

M. Achille Cazin’s elementary treatise on heat + forms part of 
M. Hachette’s Bibliotheque des Merveilles. The author's object has 
been to explain the principal phenomena connected with caloric 
from the point of view which natural philosophers now y 
adopt; and, in doing so, he has availed himself of Professor 
oe well-known work on the same subject. Ten chapters, 
i ted by wood-cuts, and completely free from the algebraical 
formule which are intelligible only to scientific students, make up 


M. Cazin’s very s' tive little volume, and are sufficient to in- 
troduce the general reader to an important branch of natural 


The state and progress of scientific culture during the middle 
ages [ is one of the most entertaining studies that can well be 
imagined. What can novelists find more startling than the career 
of Albertus Magnus, the adventures of Raymond Lully, the 
asa which Roger Bacon had to suffer, and the caiem 

of Guttenberg? This is M. Figuier’s opinion, and he 
has accordingly endeavoured to interest us by the plain recital 
of facts which are more extraordinary than fiction. Besides the 
biograp hical account of leading mediseval celebrities, he has given 
us a sketch of the progress of science amongst the Arabs, and 
a general conspectus of the development of natural philosophy in 
Europe during the middle — 

M. Eugéne t’s remarks on the Troubadours§ and their in- 
fluence have already been published, but this second edition is so 
thoroughly revised that it may almost be considered an entirely 
new work. The history of Southern Europe down to the thir- 
teenth century had never before been so fully treated; and even 
after the volume with which M. Baret has presented us, there is 
still room for further details and a more comprehensive survey. 
The fivst chapter treats of the original sources of our knowledge 
on the subject; in the second, the connexion between the 
Troubadours and chivalry is stated and described. The disciples 
of the gay science shed, as is well known, the greatest lustre on 
the literature of the South of France until the crusade against 
the Albigenses put an end to their prestige by punishing them 
as heretics; and it was not in Languedoc and Provenge alone that 
their influence was felt. Catalonia, Italy, Portugal, Castille, all 
bowed to the poetical genius of the Troubadours, and formed so 
many branches of the same literary school. M. Baret investigates 
the share which each of these countries had in the general move- 
ment; he then crosses the Loire, and examines how far the 
Trouvéres imitated their more brilliant forerunners. The deep 
impression made by Spanish taste in modern France, especially 
through the works of Corneille, forms the subject of a distinct 
chapter, and an able inquiry into the true character of Cervantes’ 
great work terminates this masterly production. 

Madame Michelet’s Mémoires dun Enfant || prove that the wife 
of the celebrated historian has quite as much imagination and 
power of style as her husband. The reader will study with 
pleasure this autobiographical fragment, in which the impressions 
of a child brought up amidst the beauties of nature and the 
monotonous pursuits of a country life are quaintly described. 
Imagination stamps all the productions of the gifted authoress, to 
whom we are also indebted for two new volumes of travels 4]; but 
her style is 80 wearisome by its mannerism that it invariably destroys 
the effect of her best scenes, and the mixture of religion with 
ret nas related in a trivial manner, is thoroughly dis- 

eable. 
“Wr any proof was wanted of the necessity of a reform in French 
convents, it is certainly supplied by the offensive octavo which 
bears the title Au Lit de Mort **, and the name of Marie-Alexandre 


* Chefs des Arts Industriel, Par Philippe Burty. Paris: 
ati Chaleur, Par Achille Cazin. Paris and London: L, Hachette 
Moyen Ags Par Louis Figuier. Paris: 

§ Les Troubadours et leur Influence sur la Littérature du Midi de Lurope. 


Par Kagene Baret. Paris: 


Mémoires dun Enfant. Par Madame J. Michelet. Paris and London: 
& Go. 


G Au Bord de la Mer. Par l’auteur des Horizons Prochains. Paris : 
** Au Lit de Mort, Par Marie-Alexandre Dumas. Paris: Lévy. 


Dumas. How a young unmarried lady, for such we presume 

is, could bring er write such a Book, and write it in men { 
vent too, we are at a loss to imagine. The hero dies penitent, itis 
true, and expiates by a series of misfortunes all the wickedness, 
of his life; so far so What we object to is that a young 
lady should describe the wickedness. 


We have received from Mr. Wriaut the following statement with 
regard to the Greek Professorship at Oxford, and we now beg leave 
to say that we cannot insert any further communications on the 
subject 

“The Dean of Christ Church offered to propose an increase of the salary 
of the Greek Professor if eertain ands belonging to Christ Church could 
be identified as having been previously held by Westminster subject to a 
charge in favour of Professors. In the deeds then known to exist there 
was nothing to identify the lands; but Mr. Elton found reason to think 
that a certain other deed must have existed. At the Record Office he was 
assured that no such deed was known to exist, but he pressed for a more 
thorough search in the rolls of a particular time, the deed was found where 
he expected, and it plainly identified the lands. Mr. Brewer expressed 
great surprise. On the discovery of this deed the College acted as it 
thought right. I was present at the Reeord Office on the occasions in 
question.” 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the Sarorpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication, 

Nearly all the back Numbers of the Saturpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or at the Office, 38 Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MORNING PERFORMANCE, on Soturday. March 9, at Three o'clock. Execu- 
tants: MM. Charles Hallé, Joachim, L. Ries, Henry Blagrove, Zerbini, and Piatti. Conductor, 
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